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SEPTEMBER, 1840. 


Ant. I.—Notes of a Sermon, transcribed at the request of some 
who heard it preached. 
Part 11. 


‘Honour the Lorp with thy substance, and with the first fruits of all thine increase: So shall thy 
barns be filled with plenty, and thy presses shall burst out with new wine.’’—Prov. iii. 9, 10. 


II. A second doctrine taught in our text is, “ That God will, in a 
special manner, bless those who ‘honour’ him with their worldly 
substance.”” 

We have already noticed the general principle which runs through 
the whole of divine revelation: “ That there is no duty required in 


the word of God, without a promise corresponding to it.” We may 
now add, that this promise always contains the offer of such a bless- 
ing, either temporal or spiritual, to those of whom the duty is re- 
quired, as will make it their znéerest to perform the duty. This 
principle will appear more clearly, in the illustration of our present 
proposition. 

1. To such as honour God with their worldly substance, by ap- 
propriating it according to his appointment, God will honour or bless, 
by bestowing upon them a larger amount of worldly things, if this 
will be most for the glory of God or their good. Our text contains 
a positive promise to this effect: “So shall thy barns be filled with 
plenty, and thy presses shall burst out with new wine.” Assuring 
them, that their “substance”? should not only not be diminished, 
but that it should be greatly increased. “There is that scattereth, 
ind yet increaseth; and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty. The liberal soul shall be made fat: and 
he that watereth shall be watered also himself.’’ (Prov. xi. 24, 25.) 

The prophet Haggai, after calling the attention of the people to 
what God had done, in disappointing the expectations of the hus- 
bandman and the labourer, fixes the very day, and calls on the peo- 
ple to mark it, when he would begin to bless them as to the produce 
of their ground. (Haggai, i. 15—19.) 

_ But in the book of the prophet Malachi, we have a passage which 
i8 very particular. After God had, by the mouth of the prophet, 
sharply reproved the people for their neglect of his ordinances, for 
their actually robbing God, in withholding the “tithes and offer- 
ings,” which they should have brought to his altar, he says, « Bring 
Vou. XVIL.—13 : 
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ye all the tithes into the store-house, that there may be meat in mine 
house, and prove me now herewith, saith the Lorp of hosts, if I will 
not open you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, 
that there shall not be room enough to receive it. And I will re. 
buke the devourer [the locust, as is supposed] for your sakes, and 
he shall not destroy the fruits of your ground; neither shall your 
vine cast her fruit before the time in the field, saith the Lorp of 
hosts.”? (Mal. iii. 10, 11.) 

The persons iiveend in this passage are, “ the whole nation ”’ of 
God’s professed people. And it is worthy of notice, that the pas- 
sage has a special reference to New Testament times. This is ma- 
nifest from the beginning of the chapter, which contains one of the 
most particular prophecies recorded in the Old Testament, concern. 
ing the coming of the Messiah; and the connexion of the whole 
chapter is so close and necessary that it cannot be separated. So 
that we have here another proof, that it is according to the mind of 
God, that his people should honour him with their substance in New 
‘Testament times, as well as under the former dispensation. 

When God does not bestow an enlarged portion of temporal 
prosperity, he certainly will increase the spiritual blessings of such 
as “ honour him with their substance, and the first fruits of their in- 
crease.”’ 

The Apostle Paul, in commending the liberality of the Corinthians, 
assures them that God is able to make all grace abound towards them; 
and holds out a very distinct promise, that he will do so besides, 
at all times, affording them “a sufficiency of all things:’’ “God is 
able to make all grace abound towards you; that ye, abw ays having 
a sufficiency in all things, may abound unto every good work: as it 
is written, He hath dispersed abroad; he hath given to the poor; 
his righteousness remaineth for ever. Now, he that ministercth seed 
to the sower, both minister bread for your food, and multiply your 
seed sown, and increase the fruits of your righteousness. 7 (2 
Cor. ix. 8—10.) That spiritual blessings are chiefly intended here, is 
evident from the language used, “ every goo. cl work,” “righteousness 
that remaineth for ever,’ “the fruits’ of’ > your “ri Segre 
that is, Christ’s righteousness imputed to them. And y, 12, “ For 
the administration of this service not only supplieth the want of the 
saints, but is abundant also by many thanksgivings unto God.” 
Such spiritual blessings are infinitely better than all earthly good 
things; and where God bestows spiritual blessings, we may rest 
assured that he will not withhold any other good thing. (Rom. 
viii. 32.) 

3. The truth of this doctrine also appears from the reproofs and 
threatenings in the word of God, to such as refuse or neglect to con- 
tribute “ according as God hath prospered them,”? when called in 
providence to do it. “ There is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
and it tendeth to poverty.” (Prov. xi. 24.) God may, indeed, some- 
times permit worldly men, and even hypocritical professors to pros- 
per in worldly things, as a judgment upon them; (Ps. Ixxiii. 3,) but 
in general, when his professing people do not honour him with their 


substance, by supporting, in a becoming manner, the institutions of 


religion, he either blasts their prosperity in worldly things, or 
« sends leanness to their souls”? by withholding his blessing on their 
spiritual privileges. Haggai i, 5—11, “ Now, therefore, thus saith 
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the Lorn of hosts; Consider your ways. Ye have sown much—and 
bring in little; ye eat—but ye have not enough; ye drink—but ye 
are not filled with drink: ye ‘clothe you—but ye are not warm; and 
he that earneth wages—earneth wages to put it into a bag with holes. 
Thus saith the Lorp of hosts; Consider your ways. Go up to the 
nountain, and bring wood, and build the house; and I will take plea- 
sure in it, and I will be glorified, saith the Lornp. Ye looked for much 
—and. lo! it eame to little; and when ye brought it home—tI did 
jlow upon it. Why? saith the Lorp of hosts. Because of mine 
house that is waste, and ye run every man unto his own house, 
Therefore, the heaven over you is stayed trom dew, and the earth 
is stayed from her fruit. And I called for a drought upon the 
land, and upon the mountains, and upon the corn, and upon the new 
wine, and upon the oil, and upon that which the ground bringeth 
th, and upon men, and upon cattle, and upon all the labour of the 
hands.” (See also Neh. xiii, 10—12.) 

Lastly. Consider the reasonableness of this doctrine. “The earth 
is the Lorp’s, with the fulness thereof.’’ (Ps. xxiv. 1.) “ The sil- 
ver and the geld are his.” (Hag. ii. 8.) Jehovah can then withhold 
or give, as seemeth good in his sight. And shall he not then have 

regard to his honour and glory in bestowing even these things? 
Consider the effects of one or two seasonable showers of rain on the 
yroductions of a single season. It may make, and often does make 

difference of one hundred dollars in the value of the produce of 
even a small farm. Consider, again, how much may be cut off, by 
one night’s frost, or by the numerous “devourers’’ which God, in 
his providence, may permit to prey upon the various labours of the 
husbandman; also the reverses in trade and business. Yet all these 
we under the immediate control of God’s providence. 

On the other hand, consider, how God, in all ages, has honoured 
those that honour him. Laban, the Syrian, enjoyed a blessing upon 
his substance, for Jacob’s sake—and Jaeob’s substance became great 
while with him. Jacob had vowed to give the tenth of all that the 
Lorp should give him, to the Lorp again. (Gen. xxviii. 22.) Po- 
tiphar, the Egyptian, could not but perceive that the blessing of the 
LORD was with Joseph, and “made all that he did to prosper.” 
Gen. xxxix. 3.) 

Another remarkable instance of God’s faithfulness to those who 
honour him, is also worthy of remembrance; in connexion with this 
subject, we have recorded, 2 Chron. xxv. 5—9, and xxvii. 5, 6, com- 
pared. It isin the ease of Amaziah, King of Judah. In this in- 
stance, Amaziah was not, indeed, called to give money for religious 
uses; but he was called to do what is, perhaps, not less contrary to 
the disposition of a worldly-minded man, he was called to sacrifice 
a large amount of mone y, one hundred ti alents of silver, (equal to 
$164,240) in the way of obedience to God. He re linquished it, 
however, and depe nded on God to make it up to him, in his own 
way, according to the word of the prophet. His grand-son, Jotham, 
the first of his family, who was worthy, received just three times 
that amount in money, besides thirty thousand measures (Corim, 
equal to 240,000 bushe ls) of wheat, and an equi al quantity of barley. 
See also Joel ii. 21—27. When God promises to “restore to his 
people the years that the locust had eaten, the canker worm, and the 
caterpillar, and the palmer worm, his great army, which he had 
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sent among them; and that they should eat in plenty and be satisfied, 
and praise the name of the Lorp their God.”’ 

few remarks by way of conclugion. 

From this subject we may see that God is dishonoured by 
i who do not contribute “ according as God has prospered them,’ 
for all proper objects connected with the support and maintenance 
of the religious institutions of God’s appointment. If, under the 
New Testament dispensation, God has not prescribed any definite 
sum or portion of our worldly substance to be appropriated to reli- 
gious uses, yet this does not diminish from the obligation which should 
bind the conscience of every professed follower of Jesus Christ, t 
give according to his ability, in the sight of God. Ananias and 
Sapphira “lied unto God.’ when the y kept back part of the price of 
their land, and profi ssed to give it all. God takes notice of what 
ach one gives for religious uses, and knows what each one is abk 
to give. Some, we fear, have a long score to settle with God, i 
this matter. 

2. God is honoured, only when we give to a proper object, and ir 
aright manner. People may give liberally, and large sums, and at 
he same time be greatly dishonouring God; as, when they give for 

> support of institutions not authorized by God, or for the propo- 

ition of doctrines contrary to the rule of faith revealed in the word 
of God. Thus, those who contribute to the support of any of th 
institutions of Antichrist, or for the diffusion of antichristian princi- 
ples, are not honouring God with their substance. All support, then, 
to popish schools and seminaries, contributions for erecting popish 
chapels, cathedrals, &c., is directly op yposed to the spirit of our text 

And what else can we say concerning contributions for the erectioi 
of seminaries and houses for public worship, where it is the avowe; 
design to teach and propagate doctrines whose tendency is to lead 
away from a believing trust in the imputed righteousness of Jesus 
Christ as the only ground of the sinner’s justification before God! 
Do not such doctrines tend, as far as they can, to detract from the 
honour, which God has put upon his Son, as the only and alone 
Saviour of sinners? Or when it is the known design to introduce 
modes of worship unauthorized by the word of God. Is not this to 
dishonour Christ by stripping him of his kingly office? 

What, then, it may be inquired, are the proper objects to whic! 
we may contribute of our worldly substance consistently with the 
«honour ”? of God? . It is answered we may do it for the support ot 
any institution authorized in the word of God, such as the preaching 
of the gospel of Jesus Christ—sending or carrying the gospel wit! 
all its ordinances, teaching and sealing, to the utmost ends of the 
earth—for the erection of places of worship, where the design is to 
conduct the worship of God, according to the rules of his word— 
the qualifying of suitable persons to carry the gospel to the destitute 
—tor the relief of the poor and needy—whether it respects their 
bodily or spiritual wants, &e. 

Again; persons give in a right manner, when they do it, not fror 
mercenary or ostentatious ends, but out of a spirit of obedience to 
od, and from sincere love to the souls of men. 

Lastly. We may hence learn, that none need fear that they will 
be made the poorer by the service of God. That part of our w orldly 
‘i substance ” that is laid out in “ honour ” of God, is the surest an¢ 
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safest, and 1 may add, the most productive property we can have. 
There is no stoc k can stand ona par with that which is invested in 
God’s bank. There is no pay master so certain and so liberal as 
God. Let all, then, be persuaded to “honour the Lorp with their 
substance, and with the first fruits of all their increase: so shall their 
barns be filled with plenty, and their presses shall burst out with 
new wine.’ «@men. 


—— 


Arr. I.—Thoughts on Occasional Hearing. No. I. 


Mr. Eprror,—In your September Number, vou express a wil- 
lingness to insert artic les writte n In proper te mper in defence of oc- 
easional hearing. ‘This is as it should be; for it is well known that 
there are not a few in our own communion, and more out of it who 
ire not satisfied with the views which the Associate church main- 
tain on that subject. If the objections, which they entertain, are 

ell supported by sound arguments, these arguments ought to be 

ed their pron r weight: if not » they ought to be refuted and the 
objections set asid le; for how “can two walk together except they be 
agreed?”’ I acknowledge, that I ‘bet had and do still have se ruple s 
in admitting that occasional hearing, in the sense which we generally 
stand it, is, in its nature, sinful. I wish it, however, to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that I approve not the course of those, who, while 
they acknowledge obedience to our chureh courts, manifest so little 
egard to the obligations which they have voluntarily taken on 
themselves, as openly and avowedly to treat them as a dead letter. 
| wish it,too, to be understood that for those who do regard this prattice 
s sinful, I entertain the most unfeigned respect; and that if there be 
those who treat them with contumely, and point at them the “ fin- 
ger of scorn,’ I desire to have no part or lot with them. I need 
not conceal the fact that the subject presents itself to my mind as 
1¢ that is by no means clear of difficulties, and that I rather write, 
it this time, to invite others who are more competent to do justice 
to the views of those situated as I am, than to enter into a laboured 
rgument on this much controverted point. 

Before entering on the argument, I wish to premise same things. 
A moment’s reflection will satisfy any one that the burden of proof 
rests on those who maintain the affirmative a of this prop sition. 
This is obvious, not only from the difficulty in general of proving 
a negative, but the warrant for hearing the sa preached, being 
conceded on all hands, it is plain that if it is sinful under particular 
circumstanees, these circumstances must have a positive character, 
and ought to be distinetly pointed out. It is net only true that 
they ought to be thus clearly pointed out, but they must possess 
such weight, that they cannot leave on the mind of a reasonable per- 
son a doubt, that they amount te a prohibition of hearing the gospel 
preached by any minister, except those of the denomination to which 
they respectively belong. In our communion, occasional hearing is 
a subject of church censure. Now it is plain, that in reference to the 
performance of duty ourselves, we ought to interpret the divine law 
rigidly, but when we are called upon to decide on the conduct of 
others, we ought to interpret it as liberally as the nature of the case 

will admit. To lay the foundation of censure as broad as the foun~ 
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dation of duty, would be a perfect absurdity. When we essay to 
perform duty ourselves, we weigh with care the various considerations 
involved in the transaction, and so very equally are the scales often 
balanced that the turning of a straw frequently decides our course of 
action in the most important concerns of life. On very differen; 
principles ought we to act when we judge the conduct of others 
Before we condemn others, two points ought to be incontestabl) 
proved. 

ist. That the person implicated was guilty, as charged. 

2nd. That the law condemns the act of which that person has bee: 
proved guilty. 

These principles are well understood in our criminal jurisprudenc: 
and universally practised on, but | am not sure that they are equally 
well respected by our church judicatures. It will be sufficient, then 
if I examine the objections against occasional hearing, and show that 
they are not valid and conclusive. 

it must be conceded that the bias of our day is to latitudinarianisn 
It is to be feared that many, in their indiscreet zeal for unity of ac- 
tion, have abandoned the claims, if not the standard of truth. |; 
may be true that there is danger of running into the opposite ex- 
treme, and vainly attempting to sustain it by our traditions; but one 
thing is certain, and that is, that no consideration of policy or pru- 
dence can compensate the loss of the most unimportant truth, I say 
most unimportant, because truths, when compared with each other, 
have a relative importance; but, inasmuch as God is the reVealer of 
truth, wo to that mortal who will rashly condemn, or set aside any 
part of it. It might not be amiss here to attempt the correction oi 
what is, perhaps, a prevailing, but vague conception of the nature ot 
revealed truth. The conception, I apprehend to be somewhat like 
this; that the Divine Being has revealed a particular number of truths. 
and that we are to witness for him in all their particularity. The 
fact is, the book of revelation is like the book of nature. Some 
things lie, as it were, near to us, and we can see them in all their 
beauty, strength, and utility; others, farther removed from us, we 
ean see, but they are not seen very distinctly, nor can we so well 
determine either their nature or use; others, again, are so distant 
that we are in doubts what they are, and as to their use, we are left 
wholly in the field of conjecture. ‘To continue the figure, persons 
of strong vision can see distinctly what those of weak eyes can hard- 
ly discover, but as the sight improves, the field of observation en- 
larges, and we are still uncertain about the nature, properties, and 
design of the most distant objects. 

Absolute purity, or holding the truth practically in absolute per- 
fection, belongs not to man or any associated body of men. When 
we speak of churches being pure we mean they are only relatively 
so, and when we declare our adhesion to a particular witnessing body 
or society of Christians, nothing more is to be inferred, than that we 
judge them the, most faithful, which God, in his providence, has 
permitted us to associate ourselves with. It may, indeed, be a case 
of conscience with us, whether duty does bind us thus to connect 
ourselves with any society within our reach, on account of their un- 
faithfulness; but I think it would imply a strange misconception of 
duty were we to determine that it is more for the glory of God to 
stand back, because we judge that in some points all societies around 
us came short of perfection. 
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These things being premised, I shall briefly examine the arguments 


usually brought forward, to prove that occasional hearing is sinful. 


In doing so, | shall have reference principally to a sermon published 
by Dr. Anderson, and which may be seen in a volume lately brought 
before the public, entitled « Sketches and Sermons.”’ _ I prefer a par- 
ticular reference to the Doctor, because he is justly regarded as an 
thor of great learning, judgment, and piety. It may seem great 
erity in one, by no means versed in clerical lore to measure 
swords with an antagonist, universally allowed by all who know 
him to have few superiors in profound ‘thought and close logical rea- 
soning. But we are taught to call no man master on earth, and if I 
5 houl | succeed in showing that he fails in proving the point at which 
he aims, it will, at once, be acknowledged, it is because truth sustains 
me, and not that I am a champion fit to contend with such a giant. 

The Doctor says, “In this question three things are supposed:— 

1. « That the persons of whom we speak are, upon good grounds, 
persuaded that the church communion, from which they are in a 
state of separation, is so far chargeable, in her profession and obsti- 
nately continued practice, with the instruction that causeth to err 
irom the words of knowledge, as to render a state of se pare ation from 
her warrantable, and, according to the circumstances of the case, ne- 
‘essary. 

“That they are in full communion with a church in the state 
{ separation, now supposed. 

3. * That the two churches are in a state of opposition to one ano- 
ther, as to some articles of truth or duty held by the one, and re- 
jected by the other.” 

It co: nports not with the brevity of my plan to follow the author 
through all his reasoning on this subje ct. Indeed, it is not necessary, 
as the intelligent reader will be at no loss to discover, that a few 
propositions embrace the material part of the argument. I shall, 
therefore, at this time, attend more particularly to three positions, 
ind afterwards notice some others, and those Scriptures which are 
relied upon as sustaining the doctrine. The positions which appear 
he most important, are the following:— 

1. The support or encouragement which occasional hearing gives 
to error. 

2. The inconsistency which it involves as to testimony or witness- 
bearing, 

Its implied admission that open communion is lawful. 

Is it clear that when we attend on the administration of the ordi- 
nance of preaching, by a cor rage ambassador of the Head of 
the church, that we support or encourage the errors or other infir- 
mities of such an earthen ats W hat is the tenor of such officer’s 
commission? “Go ye and preac th the gospel to every creature.’’ 
What ought to be our exercises in reference to such ambassadors? 
Do we not wish them God speed? Do we not pray the Lord of the 
harvest to grant them much success in winning souls? Can we do 
this without praying the Lord to move sinners to attend their ad- 
ministrations? for how shall they hear without a preacher? Can we 
utter such petitions as these, without entreating others, as we have 
opportunity, to go and hear the word of life? Can we declare, in 
the same breath, that we believe it is an act of moral rectitude, and 
a highly incumbent duty in others to go and hear, while we deelare 
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that we look upon it as an act of moral turpitude on our part to at- 
tend? We are certainly not required to perform inconsistent duties, 
but if there is any consistency in thus acting, I acknowledge that | 
cannot see it. The truth, I apprehend, is when we attend the word 
preached, we are not properly regarded as doing more than express. 
ing an implied approbation or encouragement of preaching the gos- 
pel, and provided we hear only such as we judge in charity to be 
the commissioned ambassadors of the Most High, and hear in such 
a way as is consistent with a life of godliness, it is difficult to se 
wherein we commit sin. 

There is another aspect in which this subject may be viewed, 
which, if possible, places the lawfulness of such hearing in a mor 
conclusive point of light, and that is in reference to the duty of mi- 
nisters of the gospel themselves. It will be granted, on all hands, 
that our relative duties are mutual and reciprocal; that is, where it is 
the duty of preachers to preach, it is the duty of people to hear. 
Suppose a member from one of those communions, from which we 
differ in sentiment, had gone to hear our author preach the everlast- 
ing gospel, and that previous to his going into the pulpit, he ha 
met our hearer, and entered into conversation with him, on the sub- 
ject of occasional hearing, what may we conjecture would have been 
the tenor of such conversation according to the principles here laid 
down? “Sir,?’? he would have said to him, “the branches of the 
church to which we respectively belong, have separated on grounds, 
which we judge warrantable. I, of course, consider you to b 
chargeable with holding error in doctrine and practice, and though |] 
do not judge you to be a swine or a dog, yet I must te’l you that 
error in its nature is damnable—that there is in it a ‘ hellish energy, 
and that although through divine grace, it may not be permitted so 
to increase, as to drag you to the bottomless pit, it must necessarily 
enfeeble and weaken you in your Christian course.—Although | 
think I have evidence and arguments to offer you, which, if you 
would patiently hear and prayerfully weigh, would convince you of 
your mistake, and if accompanied with a blessing, would lead and 
guide you in the paths of the flock, yet I am constrained to tell you, 
I am sorry to see you here, and would advise you to retire as I con- 
sider occasional hearing a most wicked device of Satan, and can onl) 
regard your attendance on my preaching as a ‘ blasphemous’ wait- 
ing on the Lord. Verily,”’ continues the Doctor, “ I have an ardent 
desire for the salvation of your soul, and gladly would I deal eflect- 
ually with the communion to which you belong, and bring it to a 
sense of its sin, in departing from a form of sound words, but here, 
in my congregational administrations, I can only speak to the flock 
committed to my care—/Ve have not a crumb for a stranger.” 

I leave it to the sober and candid inquirer to say, whether there is 
one idea here which is strained, and which is not in perfect accord- 
ance with the three propositions which I have cited from our author. 
But is such language, in any respect, the appropriate language of a 
minister of the gospel? Let me ask again, how does his commission 
read? “Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” Here we have no exceptions; no distinctions between 
saints and sinners; no reference to persons in this communion, or in 
that communion: no matter what the age, sex, or condition, all—all 
are to be invited to the gospel table, and fed with the bread of lite. 
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The business of the preacher in the pulpit is not with communion, 
but directly with the souls of men. How absurd, then, to speak of 
dealing with societies in such ministrations! Have such separate 
eommunions souls to save? Who are the watchmen to warn? Will 
it be a valid excuse, at the day of final settlement, when souls are 
lost, for such watchmen to say, that they belonged not to their com- 
munion, and, therefore, they felt no responsibility in reference to 
them? Is such a course of conduct consistent with that of the Shep- 
herd who leaves the ninety and nine sheep in the fold, and goes in 
search of the one which had strayed away into the wilderness, and 
was in danger of being devoured by bears, and wolves, and lions? 
What can be the condition of that sinner whom the bishop of souls 
is not bound to reclaim when wandering; not to correct when erring; 
not to strengthen when feeble; not to comfort when mourning? &e. 
[f it is the duty of preachers thus to deal personally and pa ee 
with sinners of every grade and name, how can it be unlawful for 
sinners to come and be thus dealt with? Alas! is it not true that 
ministers and people, while they act thus, are worshipping at a shrine 
is cold and comfortless as that of Dagon? * 
But on no point, in this controversy, is there more stress laid than 
m the supposed inconsistency ef occasional hearing and testimony 
raring. Is there really any inconsistency betwixt them? There 
ire several things respecting testimony bearing that ought to be 
noted, among which may be mentioned the following:—The qualifi- 
ations of the parties. The occasion on which they are called. 
The authority demanding the evidence. The design or end to be 
iccomplished, &e. 4 
Now, is there any thing here noted, or any thing that could be 
noted, that has any relation to hearing the word preached? Who 
we the parties, and what is their character? What Would anv one 
expect te prove by them? Christ, through the instrumentality of 
preaching, is beseeching miserable rebels to be reconciled to God. 
When We go into an assembly of hearers, what do we see? We see 
men, but what is their character? They may be, personally, men of 
probity, who would depose to the truth, or they may be abandoned, 
perjured villains, who delight in falsehood, or they may be a mix- 
ture of both. Were we to attempt to distinguish one from another 
we might confound the most respectable with the most despicable. 
Saints and sinners may sit commingled in the mixed multitude, so 
that it is impossible, except for the omniscient eye, to distinguish 
them. Who ever thought that such a discordant concourse were 
uniting in giving testimony in favour of any peculiar tenets of faith, 
or modes of praetice? Is the assembling of a congregation, to hear 
the word preached, an occasion where we are called upon to bear 
testimony in the aspect in which we are contemplating witness- 
bearing? If the parties are not such as we deem suitable for such a 
work, neither does the occasiop call for it. The object is to hear, 
and not to testify; to convince and persuade sinners to become faith- 
lul witnesses for the truth, not to hear what they have to say in 
commendation of it. We ought never to presume a congregation of 
hearers to be saints. Whatever may be proper to be said to such 
assemblies, one thing is certain, they ought to be addressed as rebels, 
and the offers of pardon and peace proclaimed in their ears. The 
preacher may stand before them as a witness, in the character of an 
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accuser, testifying against them in the name of his Master, but how 
they can be considered as joining with him in any duty of a witness. 
ing character, I see not. If the parties are exceptionable, and the 
occasion unsuitable, neither is there any organization appropriate for 
such business. Who has ordered an investigation? Who pro- 
pounds interrogatories? To whom are they directed? What are 
the sanctions which could give weight and authority, if deponents 
could be had or known? If depositions could be taken, who is to 
make the record, or give it authority when made? Evidence ob- 
tained under all these, and many other essential disqualifications, 
could benefit no one, and, of course, the end to be accomplished is 
entirely distinct from that of witnessing for the truth. When we 
bear testimony, we do it judicially. Unexceptionable witnesses ar 
called, the time, and place, and object is known; the organization is 
such that the evidence comes forth with the sanctions which give it 
authority. A witness certainly ought not to conduct himself in such 
a manner as to render his character for intelligence and veracity 
doubtful, much less ought he to direetly contradict what he has so- 
lemnly averred to be true, but I cannot see how he can be justly 
chargeable with so doing when he only hears occasionally, what, 
under dillerent ¢ireumstances, it is conceded, it would be lawful for 
him to hear statedly. 

Those who argue that occasional hearing is sinful, triumphantly 
tell us, that if it is not, then occasional communion cannot be. My 
business is with occasional hearing, and not with occasional commu- 
nion. Itis enough for my purpose to prove that the arguments brought 
by way of proof, to show that such hearing is sinful, are not conelu- 
sive; and if others please to draw such inferences from the positions 
which I maintain, it is their business, and not mine. If I prove 
successful, no such inferential reasoning can by any possibility over- 
throw my argument. It is a matter worthy attention, to observe 
how two classes of theologians manage the controversy, about clos 
and open communion. One party, tell us that it is self-evident that 
occasional hearing is lawful, and so obvious, that those who occasion- 
ally hear, may occasionally commune, that, therefore, open commu- 
nion must unquestionably be proper and right. The other party 
just reverse the argument, and tell us that open communion is abso- 
lutely unseriptural, and so plain is it, that where we hear we may 
commune, that consequently occasional hearing must be entire) 
wrong. Thus by the same process of reasoning, they come to di- 
rectly opposite conclusions. I find no fault with the premises assumed 
by either party, but I unequivocally dissent froin their logic. 

Is there, in fact, that intimate and indissoluble connexion existing 
between these two ordinances, which these contending parties s 
confidently assert, and on which they rest their reasoning. Now 
whatever may be common to the gospel, and sacramental tables, it is 
clear that they were prepared for different persons and intended to 
answer different ends. Is it reasonable or scriptural then to argue 
from the one to the other? Who is privileged to partake at the gospel 
table? Who is invited toa seat there? Any one—every one. The 
eall is co-extensive with Adam/’s sinful family, nor are questions 
asked, or qualifications required, it being spread for the enemies 4s 
well as for the friends of the cross. Not such is the sacramental 
table. ‘This is a feast for friends, and not for foes—“ Do this in re- 
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membrance of me.’’ Preaching isa gathering, a collecting ordi- 
nance. “Go out to the lanes and hedges, and compel them to come in.” 
Communion is a separating, a sealing ordinance. “Let a man examine 
himself, and so let him eat.” 

But we are told that we have no warrant from scripture for re- 
ceiving one ordinance from the hands of Christ’s ministers and re- 
iecting others. We have no express warrant, nor could we reason- 
‘ably expect any, for the obvious reason that the church is uniformly 
represented as one in faith, and practice. It is the sin of the church 
and perhaps her misfortune too, that she is torn and rent. differing 
in every shade of colour. If it be necessary to maintain a separate 
organization in order to preserve the truth which God has revealed, 
that separation ought to be no greater than is requisite to accomplish 
the end at which we aim. _ Is it rational or scriptural that our sepa- 
ration from a branch of the church which we acknowledge to be 
evangelical, should be as entire as from one which we are constrain- 
ed to condemn as most abominable, whether we regard the unsound- 
ness of her faith or the profligacy of her practice? Let no one sup- 
pose that there is no danger of giving the divine law too rigid an 
interpretation in this respect; for every step which we take in sepa- 
rating ourselves from others which is not necessary for the accom- 
plishment of some lawful purpose, involves us in the guilt of those 
who cause divisions. As matters now stand, other denominations 
and the world at large, contemplate us as much estranged from the 
most orthodox of other communions as we are from the Roman 
Catholics themselves. 

As it is my purpose to address you again on this subject, I shall 
lose this communication by pointing out to a Ruling Elder wherein I 
think, he failed in his argument. According to his own view, if I 
mistake not, the whole force of his reasoning rested on the proposi- 
tion that ministers of other denominations stand in the same relation 
to us that our own do when suspended. Had he made his promise 
good in establishing this point, it would most certainly have been 
conclusive work. Is such the fact? I think not. In at least two 
most essential particulars they differ; one is infegrity, the other 
authori/y, When one of our ministers is proved guilty of preach- 
ing unsound doctrine, has he not violated the solemn vows which 
he made.at his ordination, and comes to us not only as one who is 
erroneous in sentiment, but as one who has committed a crime bor- 
dering on perjury itself. When suspended, he is, virtually, for 
the time being, no preacher at all. According to this author’s 
reasoning, does not the case stand thus?—The ministers of other de- 
nominations are not only destitute of all proper authority to preach 
the gospel, but they are base dishonest men. This may by some be 
regarded as severe criticism, but I must think it just, and I am much 
mistaken if the most lenient person in any other communion will 
puta more favourable construction on it. Is it any wonder that 
Seceders have the “finger of scorn’’ pointed at them, if it be so that 
we estimate the most exalted characters in our country no higher 
than our own suspended ministers? I would beseech my brethren 
to be a little more tender in speaking of other denominations. If 
we regard them as brethren at all, let us treat them with respect. 
They are not only entitled to respect, but they are entitled to courte- 
sy—that courtesy which is ever due to strangers. 
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I hope this author will take no offence at these remarks, as most 
assuredly none is intended. Indeed, I probably should not have noticed 
what seems to me an entire departure from correct rules of sound 
reasoning, had it not been for the impression which such sentiments 
are likely—nay will most certainly make on the minds of those 
whom we are bound to treat as friends. 


PiLerim. 


Art. II].—Salvation, addressed chiefly to the Young. No. Ill, 


6. THe way of salvation, by the death of the Saviour, shows us, 
that in this way, the violated law receives full satisfaction, and, that 
all the purposes intended by its threatenings are secured in the 
punishment of the sinner’s Surety. If the threatened penalty of the 
law had not been executed, either on the sinner, or his Surety, there 
would have been an end to God’s moral government, and a disho- 
nour done to his attributes, which could never have been wiped 
away. But in the sacrifice of the Son of God, we behold a splendour 
thrown around the broken law, and the insulted attributes of Jehovah. 
greater than could have accrued from the eternal destruction of every 
son and daughter of Adam. The delivering up of a rebel race to 
the curse of the law they had broken, would indeed have honoured jus- 
tice, and proved the immutable nature of God’s government. But 
men are finite beings, and though their eternal punishment would have 
proved, that sorrow will always follow sin, and that the claims of 
justice, without full satisfaction, will never be remitted,—yet, how 
much more strongly is this awful truth exhibited, in the suflerings 
and death of the incarnate Son of God. The sword of justice drink- 
ing the life-blood, not of a finite being, but of God’s co-equal, co-eter- 
nal Son; the violated law not sparing God’s own Son, but inflicting 
stroke on stroke, till all the debt of his people was paid, and every 
one of their sins atoned for. See how justice is satisfied in the exe- 
cution of its judgments, not on worthless, miserable sinners, but on 
their suffering Lord and King. See how the law is magnified and 
made honourable, by the Lord of the universe placing himself under 
it as man, and keeping its every requirement in our room. 

7. Finally, here, the way of salvation, through the Saviour’s death, 
teaches us, that God the Father, as the guardian of a violated law. 
consenting to transfer the punishment from the sinner to the Surety. 
sets the seal of perfection and acceptance on the Saviour’s finished 
work. God was not bound to accept of a sacrifice in the room of the 
sinning soul. The Holy One, whom we had offended, was neither 
bound to provide a sin-offering, nor accept of one when provided. 
The sentence of the law we had broken, was, “the soul that sinneth 
it shall die.’”? God might have refused to execute this sentence on 
any, but the offending. It was mere mercy that he accepted of a 
substitute. Even if the Son of God had descended from his throne. 
and died in our room, his sufierings and death, though of themselves 
infinitely valuable, would never have paid our debt, and saved our 
souls, if justice had not consented to his substitution in our room. 
Though the blood of Christ possessed a value, sufficient in itself to 
atone for and cleanse from all the sin that ever stained earth or hell. 
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yet, its application to the souls of any, and its acceptance for the sal- 
vation of any, depended on the consent of God the Father, thus to 
transfer the stroke of justice, and thus cause the innocent to die for 
the guilty. This, God in infinite mercy, as the guardian of justice, 
has done, setting forth, and ordaining his Son, to be a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood, for his people’s sins. Rom. iii. 25. Com- 
missioned by God the Father, to act as our surety, and his servant, 
on our behalf, the Saviour has obeyed the law, discharged our debt, 
paid the price of our redemption, and procured our full acquittal from 
the arrest of justice. ‘The Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of 
the world; and when the covenant entered into from eternity, be- 
tween the persons of the adorable Trinity was sealed with the Sa- 
viour’s blood, the work of redemption was complete, and the salva- 
tion of his people sure. True, of ourselves, we no more deserve a 
place in heaven, than the fallen spirits. ‘True, angels can look upon 
us when we enter heaven, as nothing but acquitted criminals, par- 
doned convicts: yet, they will rejoice to behold us adorned for Christ’s 
sake, with a glory even brighter than their own. With angels, let 
us adore God for this incomprehensible mercy. Though no mere 
man has a right to part with his own life at pleasure, and no earthly 
tribunal a right to permit the innocent to sufler for the guilty; the 
Lord Jesus, as the God of life, had a right, both to lay down his life 
and to take it again: while the Father, as the offended Judge, had an 
undoubted right to decide, whether all the claims of the law, and all 
the ends of justice could be satisfied, by the substitution of the Me- 
diator. Well may we adore the grace of God in consenting to 
admit of a Surety; the infinite wisdom of God, in providing by the 
union of the divine and human natures in the person of Immamtel, a 
Saviour, able to render an obedience which man only could render; 
and endure suflerings, which one united to the Godhead only eould 
sustain. Let us rejoice too, that the life of Jesus is not lost. He, 
that for us was dead, is alive again, and lives for evermore; and hath 
the keys of hell and of death. Justice had a claim on him as our 
surety, and he must leave his throne for the cross, the glory of 
heaven, for the gloominess of the grave. He did thus humble him- 
self; and justice, satisfied, calls on heaven as well as earth to hejoice; 
and commands angels to celebrate his praises, and welcome his re- 
turn to his heavens again. “God is gone up with a shout, the Lord 
with the sound of a trumpet.—Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and 
be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, and the king of glory shall 
come in.—Sing praises to God, sing praises: sing praises to our King, 
sing praises.’’ Psa. xlvii. 5, 6; xxiv. 7. Thus merey and truth met 
together on the cross of Christ, and all the attributes of a holy Goa, 
glorified by his death, proclaim our need of a Saviour, and the only 
way of redemption for the lost soul, through his precious blood. 

_ And now, reader, dost thou believe on the Son of God, and rely 
for your own salvation on his glorious atonement, his finished work? 
Do you ask what it is to believe, what is the nature of saving faith? 
There is a faith termed historical faith, which consists in the assent 
of the understanding to the truths taught in the Bible; while not aec- 
companied by works, nor by any change of heart or life. There is 
also a temporary faith, in which the understanding not only assents 
to the truths of revelation, but the heart is somewhat aflected, the 
natural feelings roused, and the life in some measure outwardly re- 
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I hope this author will take no offence at these remarks, as most 
assuredly none is intended. Indeed, I probably should not have noticed 
what seems to me an entire departure from correct rules of sound 
reasoning, had it not been for the impression which such sentiments 
are likely—nay will most certainly make on the minds of those 
whom we are bound to treat as friends. 


Pieri. 


Art. II].—Salvation, addressed chiefly to the Young. No. Ill. 


6. Tue way of salvation, by the death of the Saviour, shows us, 
that in this way, the violated law receives full satisfaction, and, that 
all the purposes intended by its threatenings are secured in the 
punishment of the sinner’s Surety. If the threatened penalty of the 
law had not been executed, either on the sinner, or his Surety, there 
would have been an end to God’s moral government, and a disho- 
nour done to his attributes, which could never have been wiped 
away. But in the sacrifice of the Son of God, we behold a splendour 
thrown around the broken law, and the insulted attributes of Jehovah. 
greater than could have accrued from the eternal destruction of every 
son and daughter of Adam. The delivering up of a rebel race to 
the curse of the law they had broken, would indeed have honoured jus- 
tice, and proved the immutable nature of God’s government. But 
men are finite beings, and though their eternal punishment would have 
proved, that sorrow will always follow sin, and that the claims of 
justice, without full satisfaction, will never be remitted,—yet, how 
much more strongly is this awful truth exhibited, in the suflerings 
and death of the incarnate Son of God. The sword of justice drink- 
ing the life-blood, not of a finite being, but of God’s co-equal, co-eter- 
nal Son; the violated Jaw not sparing God’s own Son, but inflicting 
stroke on stroke, till all the debt of his people was paid, and every 
one of their sins atoned for. See how justice is satisfied in the exe- 
cution of its judgments, not on worthless, miserable sinners, but on 
their suffering Lord and King. See how the law is magnified and 
made honourable, by the Lord of the universe placing himself under 
it as man, and keeping its every requirement in our room. 

7. Finally, here, the way of salvation, through the Saviour’s death, 
teaches us, that God the Father, as the guardian of a violated law, 
consenting to transfer the punishment from the sinner to the Surety. 
sets the seal of perfection and acceptance on the Saviour’s finished 
work. God was not bound to accept of a sacrifice in the room of the 
sinning soul. The Holy One, whom we had offended, was neither 
bound to provide a sin-oflering, nor accept of one when provided. 
The sentence of the law we had broken, was, “the soul that sinneth 
it shall die.’”? God might have refused to execute this sentence on 
any, but the offending. It was mere mercy that he accepted of a 
substitute. Even if the Son of God had descended from his throne. 
and died in our room, his sufferings and death, though of themselves 
infinitely valuable, would never have paid our debt, and saved our 
souls, if justice had not consented to his substitution in our room. 
Though the blood of Christ possessed a value, sufficient in itself to 
atone for and cleanse from all the sin that ever stained earth or hell. 
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yet, its application to the souls of any, and its acceptance for the sal- 
vation of any, depended on the consent of God the Father, thus to 
transfer the stroke of justice, and thus cause the innocent to die for 
the guilty. This, God in infinite mercy, as the guardian of justice, 
has done, setting forth, and ordaining his Son, to be a propitiation, 
ihrough faith in his blood, for his people’s sins. Rom. iii. 25. Com- 
aissionad by God the Father, to act as our surety, and his servant, 
on our be half, the Saviour has obe »yed the law, dise harged our debt, 
pa iid the price of our redemption, and procured our full ys ul from 
the arrest of justice. The Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of 
the world; and when the covenant entered into from eternity, be- 
tween the persons of the adorable Trinity was sealed with the Sa- 
viour’s blood, the work of redemption was complete, and the salva- 
tion of his people sure. True, of ourselves, we no more deserve a 
place in heaven, than the fallen spirits. ‘True, angels can look upon 
is when we enter heaven, as nothing but acquitted criminals, par- 
doned convicts: yet, they will rejoice to behold us adorned for Christ’s 
sake, with a glory even brighter than their own. With angels, let 
us adore God for this incomprehe ‘nsible mercy. ‘Though no mere 
man has a right to part with his own life at ple asure, and no earthly 
tribunal a right to permit the innocent to suffer for the guilty; the 
Lord Jesus, as the God of life, had a right, both to lay down his life 
and to take it again: while the Father, as the offended Judge, had an 
indoubted right to decide, whether all the claims of the law, and all 
the ends of justice could be satisfied, by the substitution of the Me- 
rae, Well may we adore the grace of God in consenting 
admit of a Surety; the infinite wisdom of God, in providing by 
inion of the divine and human natures in the person of Imman 
Saviour, able to render an obedience which man only could 
and endure sufferings, which one united to the Godhead onl 
sustain. Let us re joice too, that the life of Jesus is not log 
that for us was dead, is alive again, and lives for evermore; 4 
the keys of hell and of death. Justice had a claim on hi 
surety, and he must leave his throne for the cross, the g 
aven, for the gloominess of the grave. He did thus humb 
self; and justice, satisfied, calls on heaven as well as earth to 
ind commands angels to celebrate his praises, and welcome 
turn to his heavens again. “God is gone up with a shout, th 
with the sound of a trumpet.—Lift up your heads, O ye gate§ 
be ye lifted up, ye everlasting doors, and the king of glory 
come in.—Sing praises to God, sing praises: sing praises to our K 
sing praises.”’? Psa. xlvii. 5, 6; xxiv. 7. Thus merey and truth 
together on the cross of Christ, and all the attributes of a holy Goc 
glorified by his death, proclaim our need of a Saviour, and the only 
way of redemption for the lost soul, through his precious blood. 
And now, reader, dost thou believe on the Son of God, and rely 
tor your own salvation on his glorious atonement, his finished work? 
Do you ask what it is to believe, what is the nature of saving faith? 
There is a faith termed historical faith, which consists in the assent 
of the understanding to the truths taught in the Bible; while not ac- 
companied by works, nor by any change of heart or life. There is 
also a temporary faith, in which the understanding not only assents 
to the truths of revelation, but the heart is somewhat affected, the 
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formed, while the principle of loveliness was never implanted in 
the soul; genuine love to Christ and his precious truths, never rooted 
in the heart. Like the seed sown in the stony places, these truths, 
falling on the rock of the unrenewed heart, may be followed by 
some apparent love, while the heart remains unhumbled, and these 
fair ore in the time of trial and persecution, are soon swe pt 
away. Saving faith, on the contrary, is an abiding principle, a gro- 
cious qui ality implanted, and w rought i in the heart by God, the Spirit, 
uniting us to Christ, and en nabling us to receive and rest upon him 
alone for salvation. Faith believes what has formerly been shown, 
Jehovah’s word proclaims that we are sinners by nature and by 
practice, exposed to the wrath and curse of God, and that our 
as to any help from men or angels, is hopeless. The believing so 
credits and rejoices in the Divine declaration, “Thou hast destroyed 
thyself, but in me is thy help” found. Faith looks to Christ as the 
only Saviour; believes that he is able and willing to save the soul; 
that he is sincerely, and earnestly offered to sinners, without dis- 
tinction, in the gospel, and to me in particular: that, from the gift of 
the Father, who appointed him our surety, and the offer of his 
righteousness to undone and guilty sinners, as one of those undone 
ones, I have a divine right and warrant to take him as my own Sn- 
viour and Redeemer, my Lord and my God, and to say, “ He loved 
me; he gave himself for me.’”’ On the ground of this gift, and the offe: 
made by the God of truth, you may confidently say, | believe that ;, 
‘ have a right thus to take and appropriate C hrist, as my own Savior 
trot because I have repented, for that is his own gift and purchase, 
not because I have merited, by any works of my own, this mer- 
cy; ‘but because I am poor, and miserable, and blind, and nak 
ready to perish, and far from righteousness; and because Christ de- 
clares ‘in his word, that he died for such. 1 believe this testi- 
mony, am perishing with hunger, he offers to all the bread of life, 
and I will not “make him a liar,” by refusing to believe that he 
means jme. This free offer of this bread to all, is warrant to m¢ 
take it) and live for ever, to eat, and never die. He does not offer it 
on conditions: no condition is required in the gospel: the only condi- 
tion off the covenant of grace, is the righteousness of Christ. T! 
gospel] is just good news of a free gift, the glad tidings of a free grant 
of Chirist and his salvation, to dying sinners, without money 
withjout price. Believe on the Lord Jesus C hrist, and thou shalt | 
savéd. I take him at his word; I have nothing of my own to me- 
rit/his favour. “Lord, I believe; help thou mine unl lief.’ «Oo 
Gfod, we have no might, and our eyes are upon thee.’ 
, To believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, then, is to believe in his tru 
# and proper Deity, as the eternal Son of God: to receive him, and se 
the soul’s need of him, in all his offices, as our Prophet, our Pries 
and our King; to see how, by his atonement, the claims of justice 
against his redeemed are blotted out; and the sentence of deat) 
against the soul cancelled by his own death. 

Faith views Jesus as the only Saviour:—through no other name, 
and in no other way can salvation be obtained. Acts iv. 12. Faith 
views him as an all-sufficient Saviour:—His power able to save to 
the uttermost, and his blood to cleanse from all sin. 1 John i. 7, 
Heb. vii. 25. Faith believes that Christ is offered to us freely in 
the gospel, and that we have an undoubted right, yea, a Divine war- 
rant to claim him as our own. As the sentence of death pro- 
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nounced by the law on the guilty, in general, is on every soul in 
particular, so faith turns the promises of pardon to the guilty, into 
personal promises. Jesus declares in his word, that he is come to 
seek and to save the lost; invites the weary to come to him for 
rest:—all whose sins are as crimson to come to him for cleansing;— 
yea, “whosoever will let him take the water of life freely.”’ Matt. 
ii, 28. xviii, 11. Isa. i. 18. Rev. xxii.17. Now, the believing soul 
seeing that his sins are as scarlet, that he is lost, weary, and in dan- 
ger of eternal death, appropriates to himself this general declaration 
of pardon; believes that God will do as he has said; will blot out his 
transgressions; bless him with the water of life; be merciful to his 
unrighteousness; and without money, or price, give him a free and 
full pardon. You may see the nature of saving faith, from the ex- 
pressions made use of in the Bible, to point out this duty. Be- 
lieving on Jesus Christ, is called a receiving him. John i. 12. Faith, 
as a condition, does not buy, does not merit this boundless blessing; 
but (as the helpless beggar an alms,) receives, what God gives freely; 
—eternal life through his Son. To believe in Jesus, is to come to 
him:—to flee to him:—to come away from all other refuges, as utter- 
ly vain, to one who is able, and willing to give life and relief; to hasten 
trembling from the storm, to the ark of safety; from the avenger of 
blood, to the city of refuge. John vi. 35—37, Matt. xi. 28, Heb. vi. 18. 

Believing is just looking to Jesus. Isa. xlv. 22, Heb. xii. 2. As 
the Israelites, dying in agony from the bite of the fiery serpents, 
looking to the brazen serpent, in the midst of the camp, were healed, 
so the dying soul, regarding Jesus as the only Saviour, looks to him 
and lives. 

Faith, again, is said to be a putting on the Lord Jesus:—a putting 
on his righteousness, as the only covering in which we shall be pre- 
sented faultless before the throne: it is said to be an eating his flesh 
and drinking his blood: a taking hold of his strength, and the cove- 
nant sealed with his blood. Rom. xiii. 14, John vi. 51—56, Isa. 
xxvii. 5, lvi. 4. Now, while these passages prove that faith itself 
does not justify, but the righteousness of Christ on which faith lays 
hold, and pleads that it is not the “act of eating,’’ which nourishes, 
but the bread of life received into the soul: they also prove, that 
faith applies and appropriates Christ to the soul, as our own Saviour, 
and that without this, we must perish. ‘To believe that Christ died 
for sinners in general, will not save us: devils and hypocrites profess 
this faith, and yet perish eternally. Bread will not nourish if we do 
not eat it; “wine and milk,’’ the blessings of salvation spread before 
us, in the gospel, will not save, if we do not ourselves eat and live. 
To believe that all are welcome, will not satisfy our hungry and 
dying souls;—to believe that all who look to Jesus will be healed of 
the plague, and poison of sin, will not cure us, unless we ourselves 
look to this only remedy. MAxtTon. 


—<>— 
Art. [V.—Our Present Position. 


It will not be denied, I believe, by any, that these are degenerate 
times in which we live, that there is a lamentable falling off in zeal 
for the spread of the gospel and the advancement of Christ’s king- 
dom amongst us. Indeed, many most important duties are left un- 
performed, passed unnoticed both by ministers and people. Our 
attention for a number of years has been occupied too much, almost 
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entirely, in maintaining our profession against the attacks of design- 
ing men, seasoned with considerable party cavil and personal dis- 
putation. I find no fault with the principles, nor our defence of them; 
it is the manner in which that defence has been conducted, and 
the all-absorbing influence they have exerted, having dried up the 
streams—the very fountain itself of the Synod’s influence, and left 
presbyteries, congregations and individuals, unwatered. Other 
churches have been passing through the same refining crucible, 
yet have lost none of their missionary spirit, nor flagged in beneyo- 
lent exertion. Why should this be necessary with us? There is a 
manifest want of that spirit of Christian forbearance, that should 
ever mark the representatives and professed followers of the Lamb 
of God. And in the absence of that chari/y which * suffereth 
long and is kind, envieth nol, vaunteth not itself, seeketh not her 
own, 7s not easily provoked, beareth all things, endureth all 
things and rejoiceth in the truth,” wrangling and party opposi- 
tion, as might be expected, have sprung up; leanness, blasting and 
mildew, have ina great measure been sent us, instead of the refresh- 
ing showers of the Spirit's influence. Coldness and deadness have 
overspread the whole church, entered almost every pulpit, pervaded 
nearly every heart. Such is the weight that now bears us down— 
so totally has it prostrated Christian exertion, that every enterprise, 
however good and scriptural, is hushed, as soon as proposed, by the 
deafening ery of Mammon’s worshippers, Gold! gold! give us gold! 
It is high time these abuses were reformed and a spirit of active 
benevolence and Christian philanthropy cultivated. Thanks to the 
great Head of the church, the cure is within our reach. Do you 
ask what it is? It is prayer, my brethren, prayer. “ Hitherto, 
ye have asked nothing—ask, and ye shall receive—“ Whatsoever 
ye shall ask in my name, he will give it you:” the residue of the 
Spirit is with him. O! that he would pour out upon ws the Spirit 
of grace and supplication, that we might give him no rest day nor 
night until the windows of heaven were opened and the Spirit, 
heaven’s choicest blessing, poured out upon us. Then, and not till 
then, may we expect the “ wilderness to become a fruitful field and 
the fruitful field be counted for a forest.” The dry bones would be 
seen to move, new life would be imparted to ministers and people. 
The pulpit and the pew would /Aen be entered from the closet, and 
the closet from the church. Cold and dry remarks on a portion of 
scripture would be superseded by plain, luminous and practical dis- 
courses, accompanied with a deeply marked solicitude for immortal 
souls. The consciences of men would be appealed to, and searched 
as with lighted candles. The doctrines of the Bible, natural de- 
pravity, would be boldly proclaimed, pungently enforced and fear- 
lessly maintained against all opposition; and free and sovereign 
grace—Christ crucified, would be exhibited in his fulness and all- 
sufficiency, excellence and glory, in that unadorned, impressive and 
affecting eloquence, the grandness and importance of the subjects 
alike inspire and demand. The feelings would thus be aroused, 
the judgment informed, and the “still small voice ” of the gospel 
heard. 

I will not now speak of the mode of exhibiting divine truth, that 
obtains currency, as by authority, in our church. Suffice it, that we 
do not copy after the style of Paul at Athens, or before king 
Agrippa: nor do we follow the example of our Lord, as recorded 
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in the latter part of the twenty-third chapter of Matthew's, and 
fourteenth of Luke’s Gospel. ‘The Fathers we hold in utter con- 
tempt, so far as good speaking is concerned. Proof: empty churches, 
an i/liberal and discontented people, many of whom confess with 
sorrow, that they retire from the church, after sleeping a goodly 
portion of the time as dead, stupid and prayerless as they entered. 
Show me the man who faithfully preaches the doctrines of the gos- 
pel, in their own simple, unadorned eloqueace, visits from house to 
house, making himself at home wherever he goes; devotes himself 
to their spiritual and eternal interests, and “ wate hes for their souls 
as one that has to render an account, that he may do it with joy 
and not with grief;’? and I will show you a full enarch, a pious, 
brotherly, intelligent peop'e, and a pastor beloved and respected by 
his people and approved of his Master. I am aware that some will 
say the fault is the hearers’; of blame I shall take my full share, but 
the disease has become so common, bordering on universality, that 
those in Aigh places must share the responsibility with us; “like 
ministers, like people.”’ Certain it is, guilt lies somewhere, and it 
becomes all to search out, and seek its removal. 

How can we expect the natural man, who cares not for, neither 
ean discern spiritual things, to go and hear a dry, lifeless, abstract 
sermon, however sound, in preference to a well delivered, although 
erroneous one? | have never known it; but, on the contrary, have 
heard it urged again and again, as an excuse for non-attendance. 
Few enter our church, if we except those who have been educated 
in her communion, or those who have no other alternative. We 
must do something to attract the eye and the ear—something to 
draw the people to the house of God, and Christ will draw them to 
himself. Where, O where are the “street and lane, highway and 
hedge” preachers, compelling them to come in, that their Master’s 
house may be filled? Where is the acting, never-ceasing benevo- 
lence of our pattern and exemplar?—* the all things to all men, that 
he might by any means save some,”’ of the Apostle? On whom has 
the mantle of the Fathers fallen? who has received the Spirit 
of Christ—pre-eminently enjoyed by our Apostle? But, alas, 
alas! evidences of the Spirit’s withdrawal do not stop here. Our 
Sabbath-schools, those nurseries of piety and fountains of religious 
knowledge when organized, with few exceptions are either dead or 
languishing, and the young forgotten. Prayer-meetings in many 
instances have become so formal, as to exert little or no influence 
on the lives of the very few who attend them: indeed, it is a fact, 
which cannot be disguised, but which ought to be deeply felt, and 
sincerely repented of: That we are not a praying people. Our 
Bible Society under its present organization, is noé to circulate the 
word of life free of any charge, or on such terms as will meet the 
wants of a destitute community—vof to cheer them in their poverty, 
and direct them how to obtain the true riches—noé to pour the 
balm of consolation into the wounded heart—noé to deliver the 
captive and give to all who believe, eternal life. ‘ This is life eter- 
nal, that they might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent.” The Bible is the blessed medium: “ Search 
the seriptures, &c.’’ Such is the deelared design of other societies, 
and why not of ours? Would that it were; that in every congre- 
gation we could find a society, and even individuals actively en- 
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gaged in its delightful duties: then might we look for fruit. What 
then is its object? It is this. O I blush to record it! We undertake 
to furnish the Bible, bound in any form, with the metrical version 
of David’s Psalms, to ali contributors, (if they choose to demand jt) 
to the amount of their subscriptions, at a cheap rate; and thus save 
the pockets of the rich, without benefiting the poor. This may not 
have been the original design; but ¢Aus it now operates. Is it fair, 
is it honourable, for a person to give five dollars to the society, and 
take it out in Bibles for his own family use? 

We have no home nor foreign missionaries actively engaged in 
carrying the message of salvation to lost and perishing sinners. But, 
J shall be told, we have not enough to supply our own wants: how, 
then, can we send any abroad? Have we taken the proper means 
to procure them? Have we, without ceasing, asked the Husband- 
man for more labourers, and refused to depart without them? Have 
we sought, by every means, to enlighten—to awaken an interest in 
the church in this important Christian duty? No. Well, then, go 
and do it now, and depend upon it we will have as many as we re- 
quire, and as much work as we can accomplish. This cannot be 
done to-morrow, nor, perhaps, next day: but in due time, only degin, 
That we have not a sufficient supply for our present wants is a fact; 
that we have not sought them is, perhaps, equally true, and did sloth 
obviate the difficulty, verily our wants would have been all supplied 
long since. Yet, that is no reason why we are not to respect the 
wants of others. Did the Apostles remain at Jerusalem, or Paul at 
Corinth, Ephesus, or any other city, until all were converted? | 
believe not. Then why should we? We have for years, and years 
answered the daily cry for bread, of the poor famishing heathen, 
with, “I cannot—will not give you.” Poor creatures, they are 
represented as following the missionaries, praying and beseeching 
them, to give them, were it but one ¢racl,a single /ea/, of that book, 
of which they had heard, but never seen. Will we not rise and give 
them? not, even, for “ their importunity.” “ No, the little we have, 
we would willingly bestow, to cover your nakedness. appease your 
hunger and quench your thirst; but, the distance is so great between 
us, that we are unable to send a messenger of our own with it, and 
our consciences will not permit us to convey it through the polluted 
sources of other sectaries; they will not find our authorized metri- 
cal version of the Psalms of David with the Bible!” «Tell it not 
in Gath!” Who would withhold bread from a man dying for want, 
because, forsooth, he had not a carriage of his own in which to con- 
vey it; nor the best butter to put upon it? None, I presume, but 
the miser counting his gold, or the sluggard with folded hands. Be 
awakened, then, ye sleepy watchmen—give the alarm—sound the 
trampet—arise, ye sluggards; hear ye not the Master’s call, “ Why 
stand ye here all the day idle?” Has he told you, “to go into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature?” Do you re- 
fuse? it is at your peril. Is this world to become the kingdom of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ? Ye leaders of the people, ye 
soldiers of the cross, buckle on your armour; fight no longer on/y 
on the defensive, if indeed ye fighé at all; but go forth—/ead the 
way, arrayed in the panoply of truth, under the great Captain ol 
our salvation, and meeting the enemy in the field, as will be the 
case, as surely as we go, pursue him from point to point, from strong 
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hold to strong hold—storm the capitol of his mighty empire—seize 
and bind him and set the prisoners free. What a glorious enter- 
yrise! This is no faney—no chimera. It is matter of promise and 
will all be accomplished—accomplished by means—used too by the 
church of Christ. Is it so, then, that we, while all this work is 
being accomplished, are to stand idle spectators?’ Shall we bring 
no glory to our Redeemer, nor help to place the crown upon his 
head, and unite with myriads more in swelling the triumphant 
shout, “ The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of 
our Lord, and his Christ; and he shall reign for ever and ever.” 

In connexion with Bible and missionary operations, I beg leave 
tonotice Zruct societies. No, no, I hear proclaimed from one end 
of the church to the other—and wherefore No? “ Because other 
denominations have them in operation, numbers are engaged in this 
work to the neglect of their own affairs, and many trust to this, and 
other works of a similar nature, for salvation.”’ Is the preaching of 
the gospel to be discontinued, because many refuse its call, and it in- 
cidentally proves their destruction? Are we to withhold our alms, 
because in many instances our liberality has been abused? Do we 
cease doing good, when that good is evil spoken of? God forbid, 
the principle is inadmissible. But how came we to sit in judgment 
on our fellow-men? I at least know some, thus engaged, who are 
not seeking salvation by “the deeds of the law,” but are proving 
their faith by their works of benevolence and love. Our great in- 
quiry should be, are these means scriptural? have they been blessed 
by the Head of the church? This point has been, I think, satisfae- 
torily settled by your intelligent correspondent, E. Why, then, 
not use these means, every scriptural mean, with our utmost ener- 
gy and perseverance? But another objects, that “many of their 
tracts are unsound and spread disease and death, instead of health 
and life.”* This isa reason, above all others, why we should, if pos- 
sible, occupy the field before them. Ah, the field, to our shame be 
it said, is already occupied, the tares sown before the wheat! and it 
becomes us, now, to spread far and wide, an antidote to the poison, 
which overspreads the land. Ought we not to meet the enemy, 
with weapons that are scriptural?—meet him, too, on the very 
ground he is wresting from us? What physician would seek to 
counteract a disease by absenting himself from his patient until it 
becomes constitutional or incurable? Yet, this is what we are doing. 
That great numbers of the tracts of the present day are unsound, is 
to be lamented; ¢hem, we are not called upon to distribute. Yet, 
thousands of them are as sound as our Testimony, and I know nu- 
merous instances of the good they have been the means of effecting. 
They are messengers of peace, bearing the seeds of life and salva- 
tion to millions, not in this country only, but in every country on 
the globe; and if by /heir means a single brand is plucked from the 
burning, all that has ever been done or may yet be accomplished, 
will be amply rewarded. ‘This, however, is not all we shall gain. 
By selecting pious and benevolent individuals to distribute them, 
(and surely every congregation can furnish a few such,) the discon- 
solate widow, the destitute orphan, and the poor man’s ease, will be 
represented to the church or some charitable society, for their season- 
ble relief, and many by these means saved from vice, possibly, death. 

Allow me here to introduce to your notice another important 
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Society. I know the mention of its name will call a smile to the 
countenance of some, and, it may he, a grin, to that of others. For this 
I care not, let its merits be diseussed—by the Bible let it stand or 
fall. It is the Temperance, or if you please total abstinence Society, 
I grant that all church members are bound or bind themselves, in 
the most solemn manner to be temperate; would that all kept this 
vow. But, have we no duties to perform to those that are without? 
is the demon of intemperance to stalk abroad, attended with Wasting 
and destruction with our tacit approval, bearing his thousands to the 
grave, it may be to eternal death, and shall we not make one effort? 
not deny ourselves a single gratification, to gain the peace of fami. 
lies—to save immortal souls? Methinks, we set little value on that, 
to save which, cost the precious blood of God’s dear Son. “If all 
things are lawful unto us. all things are not expedient,” or profitable, 
It is, therefore, no sin to abstain from the use of some. And if doing 
so would save a father or mother, son or daughter, husband or wife, 
brother or sister, friend or foe, from temporal ruin or eternal death; 
cease to taste the poisonous cup, “ avoid every appearance of evil,” 
remembering, that, the sixth commandment requires “all lawful 
endeavours to preserve the life of others, as our own.” 

Permit me then, in conclusion, to suggest the propriety—to urge 
the duty of establishing a monthly prayer-meeting in every congre- 
gation throughout the church, to bring our case before the Lord, and 
seek counsel of him, who “is wonderful in counsel and excellent in 
working—who giveth to all men liberally and upbraideth not;”’ be- 
seeching him for the outpouring of his Holy Spirit, a revival of his 
own work, and to send forth the labourers into his vineyard. Let 
our cry “come up before him, even into his ears,” let it ascend 
from every pulpit, social meeting, family, closet and heart: and the 
Lord may “ hearken and hear, and write a book of remembrance be- 
fore him; for them that fear the Lord and have thought upon his 
name.” If we do not ask, seek and ery, and that mightily, we will 
not receive, cannot find, nor need we expect to be heard. 

Institute meetings for the purpose of reading missionary reports 
and religious intelligence of every kind; as to their success both at 
home and abroad, their piety, devotion, and self-denial, that we may 
light our dying tapers at their blazing lamps, and imitate their burn- 
ing zeal; as to their difficulties and dangers, how heroically they 
brave them! How interesting, to the true believer, is it, to know 
their cares, their wants, privation and sufferings! It may be we 
could in some degree alleviate them, and pour the balm of consola- 
tion into their wounds. Delightful thought! Who would not be thus, 
good Samaritan-like, engaged? Let us follow them in their every 
step with our sympathy and prayers. This, with God’s blessing, 
(that ever attends duty performed in faith) would help to unite us 
as a band of brothers, fighting manfully in the cause of Christ; at 
present, we are content that others fight and conquer for us. Make 
these meetings interesting to the people, give them light and life, 
and depend upon it the result will be a rich soil—an abundant har- 
vest, where, now, we find sterility, “briers and thorns.”” Make 
every congregation a very hive of busy bees, each in his proper 
sphere. Set the you¢h to work and not place them in the back- 
ground as heretofore—push /hem forward and interest them in 
Zion’s peace and prosperity, and we need not fear the result, 
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Synod’s late meeting, I see from your June number, is barren of 
interest on these subjects. O how I desire to see, and so will every 
true lover of. Zion, the advancement of Christ's kingdom both at 
home and abroad. The wants of weak and destitute stations and dis- 
tricts, take the chief place in their deliberations, instead of... .. 
How cheering to Zion’s King and Zion’s citizens. O that ‘Spread 
the gospel,’ were on every tongue—the watchman’s watch-word. 
«On, Christians, on, until Satan’s kingdom be destroyed and that of 
grace be triumphant.” 

Shall I be answered by the messengers of Christ, “ We have not 
the means, our people are poor, have enough to do, to raise money 
to pay our stipends.”” Have you asked them—urged upon them 
the duty of contributing for the support and spread of the gospel? 
Have you pressed upon them, not on one, but on every suitable oc- 
easion, the claims of Christ and his precious gospel? While direct- 
ing their attention to the errors of your Christian brethren of other 
denominations, and lifting up your warning voice, have you turned 
aside to recount their many virtues, incessant labours, for the good 
of souls—frequent and liberal contributions for the spread of the gos- 
pel, and the Bible, and urged them to follow their example, “ Depart 
from evil and do good?”’ I believe not, yet this had been justice— 
had been charitable and might have done good. Have you told 
them of the poor—the dying heathen, recounted to us our privileges, 
who were in ignorance and want as they; and the fruits, it is incum- 
bent upon us to bring forth; that for three years he has been looking 
for it, and if another passes alike unproductive, the peremptory 
command may go forth to “cut it down; why cumbereth it the 
ground?” I have no hesitation in giving a negative reply to one 
and all of these questions. See to it, that no blood be required at 
your hands. It is not expected that all will be accomplished at 
once. It is acommon saying, that “Rome was not built in one 
day,” yet that city was commenced, that city became the mistress 
ofthe world. Let us begin if it should be with the use of one mean, 
prayer, yea, if only a meeting to discuss its propriety. We never 
can accomplish any, the least thing, without effort, and so long as 
we stand idle, just so long will we be a reproach to the cause we 
have espoused —a stumbling-block in the way of others. If all the 
churches were to follow our example, what would be the conse- 
quences? When were the people appealed to in such a cause in 
vain? Never: try you the experiment, and it will be found, that 
we can both feel and act like men—like Christians. Does not 
every branch of the visible church in this country and Great Britain 
testify to this truth? Yes, and when we look abroad on what they 
have done and are now doing, and then turn to ourselves to com- 
pare the contrast, ought not the crimson blush of shame to mantle 
every cheek? But the people are ready to act, and blame the Synod 
for not making provision to receive their bounty; this, perhaps, is an 
idler’s excuse for keeping his hands folded. Be that as it may, I 
cannot see how the Synod’s neglect of duty exonerates us from per- 
forming ours. Ministers of the gospel, heralds of the cross, stewards 
of heaven’s mysteries, I call upon you—Christ—the Christian church 
—all, all call upon you—voices like trumpets, that heaven and earth 
may hear, and hell tremble. Resolve, that from henceforth, “ for 
Zion’s sake you will not hold your peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake 
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you will not rest, until the righteousness thereof go forth as bright. 
ness, and the salvation thereof, as a lamp that buraeth.” 

In presenting these few thoughts for the church’s consideration, 
I am actuated only with a desire, that our Zion may become a praise 
in the earth, and our brethren no longer reproach us for want of 
zeal in our Redeemer’s cause. | have merely named the different 
topics, more with a view to elicit discussion from able writers on 
both sides—that iron may sharpen iron—that we may “see eye to 
eye,”’ and with ‘fone heart and one mind, strive together for the 
faith of the gospel,”’ than to throw any light upon them myself. 

May the Great Head of the church, into whose hands I confidently 
commit them, bless this feeble effort, for his own glory and his peo- 
ple’s good; and pour out his Spirit upon ws, that under his blessed 
influence, we may “ grow up as among the grass, and as willows by 
the water courses.” Juvenis Osservaror. 


a 
Art. V.—Vindication of C.’s Position. 


Mr. Eprror,—In the May number of the Monitor, I offered a 
few remarks on ministerial authority, in answer to some queries i: 
a previous number. I had no thought of fully discussing the subject 
in the limits I then had, and for the sake of brevity, was obliged to 
pass over some important points without full explanation. One oj 
my positions was, that when the church court, to whom the juris- 
diction belongs, have deposed a man from the ministry, even un- 
justly, he is deposed and no longer a minister. This I endeavoured 
to illustrate by the case of a man deposed from a civil office, and 
some other examples. The editor, however, remarks in the same 
number, that he “cannot yield assent to the position, that unjust 
deposition divests a man of his office.’ Thus far he undoubtedly 
has a right to his opinion; but he proceeds to say, “ it is despotic, 
unscriptural, dangerous, grates with that intuitive sense of right and 
wrong, implanted in the breast of every man.’’ Now, if all, or any 
one of these charges can be proved, I shall heartily renounce the 
doctrine at once; and if the editor had offered any argument, I might 
have been convinced, but his naked assertion is not sufficient. He 
says, indeed, ‘* the example of civil deposition is not parallel to eccle- 
siastical,’’ but this is only another naked assertion; the dissimilarity 
is not pointed out, nor is any notice taken of the other examples ad- 
duced. It would, therefore, be a sufficient answer to the editor’s 
remarks, and a perfect parallel to his mode of reasoning, if I should 
now dogmatically maintain, in one word, that the doctrine is nof 0! 
the character he has given it. But as this style of discourse is ne 
ther respectful nor useful, I shall rather give some farther explana 
tions of my position, and then add a few things by way of confirma- 
tion. 

First, then, when I speak of deposition by an ecclesiastical court, 
I mean the highest authority in the church, for we may suppose ! 
to be carried up, if need be, though indeed the decisions of inferior 
courts are binding while unreversed, 

Secondly, there is great difference in degrees of injustice. Per- 
haps my language led the editor to imagine a church court passing 
an act of known and designed injustice, merely because they pos 
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sessed the power; but such a case is not supposable, and probably 
such a case never existed. For though courts may proceed by very 
unsound arguments, to a very unjust decision against an individual, 
and though many sinful passions may mingle with their reasonings, 
to bias their judgment, still it is to be presumed, that they consider 
it upon the view of the whole matter, to be a just decision. But 
there is a farther difference as to the matter judged; for example, if 
the court shall first require the man solemnly to profess his resolu- 
tion to adhere to the doctrine and order of the church, as set forth in 
her standards, agreeably to the divine word, and afterwards condemn, 
and even depose him, for that very adherence, such deposition does 
not divest him of the office; not merely because it is unjust, but be- 
ause he has an equally high authority, in the previous act, on much 
etter ground to continue in the office. This was the case of the 
first Seceders; at their ordination they were required solemnly to 
vow adherence to the doctrine and order of the Scottish church, in 
sreeableness with the word; and it was afterward for that adherence 
that they were censured, and finally deposed ; they were, therefore, 
istified in the course they pursued. ‘The case of the Reformers is 
still more simple: if they disregarded the decisions of the popish tri- 
inals, that whole community had long before ceased to be a church 
of Christ, and, therefore, had no authority to bind his people: it was 
their imperative duty to renounce her unholy yoke. Moreover, the 
Reformers lived in an extraordinary state of the church, and were 
extraordinary men: their example, therefore, would not invalidate 
the general rule, even if it did not, in all points, agree with it. But 
another case: if a minister, in the present settled state of the chureh, 
s charged with an offence, tried, condemned, and deposed, even 
though he may certainly know that he is not guilty, (and that is the 
same as to know that the decision is not just,) still he is thereby di- 
vested of the office. There might be many other examples with 
various shades of difference in their complexions; i 


; It is impracticable 
to specify them all: this one instance is sufficient to explain what I 
mean by unjust deposition, divesting a man of the office; and I make 
no doubt, the editor will still withhold his assent and express his 
abhorrence, I shall, therefore, now add a few things for confirming 
my position, and here I might repeat the illustrations offered in my 
former paper, not one of which has been even touched. If the in- 
justice of the decision necessarily nullifies deposition, a correspond- 
ing injustice must nullify any other decision; for though it may be 
followed by more injurious consequences in one case than in ano- 
ther, yet in its bearing on the validity of an act, it is the same: now 
let us apply this to one of the cases formerly given. The ordaining 
of aman to the ministry, and the deposing of a man from that office, 
are acts perfectly equal and parallel; let us suppose they are both 
performed under circumstances of equal injustice, as before explained, 
the ordination is of far more dangerous consequences to the church, 
yet its validity will not be questioned; no more can the validity of 
the other decision. But, says the editor, “it grates with that intui- 
live sense of right and wrong implanted in the breast of every man.”’ 
If he had said, with the self-love of every man, we might have 
agreed; it is hecause we are less disturbed by injustice, when it seems 
to favour the individual, than when it seems to be against him: less 
dlarmed by it, when it affects the spiritual concerns of a person o1 
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people, as the supposed ordination would do, than when it endan. 
gers his livelihood, as the deposition might do. This may be far. 
ther confirmed by another plain example. The exclusion of a may 
from the communion of the church, is, in some respects, a much 
heavier matter than his exclusion from an office. The very same 
injustice may exist in both cases, and there is nothing for the private 
member but submission; the same would be the ease with a ruling 
elder deposed: neither of these have any temporalities at stake, an 
their station affords them less means of forcing their way over 4l| 
authority than is possessed by a minister: still the editor thinks the 
principle “despotic and unscriptural’’ when applied to a minister, 
Then I observe, that the church court has power to bind, by their 
final sentence in all cases belonging to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
therefore, also in the deposition of a minister. “ Whose sins soeve; 
ye remit, they are remitted unto them, and whose sins soever ye re. 
tain, they are retained. Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth, shall b 
bound in heaven,’”’ &c. At the same time I hold that there is » 
court infallible in their decision: here, at least, 1 will not be disputed; 
but these principles taken in connexion amount to this, that th 
court in deposing a minister may err in judgment of the cause, and 
still their sentence deprives him of the office. “ Ah! but,’ says thy 
editor, “their sentence is bound in heaven, on/y when it accords 
with truth and justice:’ it would be injurious to the character of our 
Lord Jesus to suppose it to be otherwise. This is a common and 
plausible interpretation at first sight, but in reality it is a perversion 
of our Lord’s meaning, and the subterfuge of all rebels. Let us 
consider; what is meant by being bound in heaven? It certainly 
does not give to men a power to anticipate the judgment of God, as 
if it were said, he will decide in the same manner as you shall hay 

done; neither does it confer on them his prerogative of discerning 
men and matters according to their absolute reality, that they may 
remit sins in the popish sense: the utmost power given to men is to 
judge according to the outward appearance and evidence, and our 
Lord’s words are the warrant of church courts to give final decision 
according to that rule, and binding all, by his divine authority, to 
submit to the same. This is evidently a first principle, essential to 
every government on earth, and to insert in the warrant a provis, 
that the decision must be a just sentence, according to absolute truti, 
would perfectly neutralize it; as it would leave it always question: 
ble, whether it had any binding force or not. But if any is ag- 
grieved by the highest decision of the church, knowing it to be errv- 
neous, he has an appeal to the King and Head himself, and must ex- 
ercise patience and submission, till he, in his own time and way, give 
judgment. ‘This, however, “ grates”? very much with the native 
pride, impatience, and self-love of men: they must have redress now, 
they must maintain their own cause by their own bravery, especially 
when their temporalities are concerned, and rather than fail they 
will take the law into their own hand. 

The editor seems, like too many in the present day, to forget thet 
Christ’s government of his church on earth is an actual reality, av 
not a mere theory; that there are many cases reserved to his ow! 
infallible decision, cases that will never be fully opened nor decide 
according to their real character, till we shall all stand before he 
judgment seat. He has no where peremptorily promised to his *'- 
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yants in the ministry, that they shall not suffer injustice through the 
gnorance or corruptions of their brethren, any more than he has 
secured them from injury by the wicked world; and his permission 
of > th e one, is no more inconsistent with his character than the per- 
mission of the other. But let us now consider how the editor’s 


ciple would work. <A minister is de ‘pose d, let us say, unjustly, 
i 


as already explained ; “it does not divest him of the otiie 129 says Mr 
Editor; that is, he may still lawfully perform all its fur netions. ] 
by what at uthority is he now exere ising the ministr y? Do you 
: holds his commission from the great Head of the church? It 
t be in the ordinary way; that is, through the laying on of the 
hands of the Presbytery, for the deposition takes that from him. 
Do you then claim for him an extraordinary or immediate commis- 
sion? Let him show his testimonials of the same character, and if 
he cannot do this, we will set him down as a false prophet, running 
unsent, and prophesying when the Lord has not spoken. And it 
will be difficult for any man to show the essential diflerence between 
him and the multitude of presumptuous impostors, who thrust them- 
selves into the sacred office uncalled. But again; how is it known 
that the deposition is unjust? Where was it examined and decided? 
The re ought certainly to be a competent authority for so important 
tep, as a practic: al nullify) ing of the decision of the highest court 
inthe church. Do you consider the adherence of a party to the de- 
posed man sufficient? ‘Then you ought at once to abandon Presby- 
terial government altogether. But I cannot for a moment suppose 
this to be your idea. Pe haps rather the case should be, that the de- 
posed, being conscious of innocence, “the intuitive sense of right 
and wrong implanted in his own breast,” is a sufficient authority to 
him. Very well, I have no doubt many would concur in the hi appy 
idea; for it makes a man not only a judge, but the supreme judge in 
his own cause, independent of arguments or witnesses. It not only 
reaches to one offensive decision, but would render all decisions, 
and government, and courts, a perfect nullity; for a man would be 
bound by them no farther than his own pleasure: he could, at any 
moment, appeal to this Lord Chief Justice, intuitive sense, who 
would admit none into court but himself, and without fail decide in 
his favour; and, in short, no man could then be convicted of any 
crime, or censured with any censure contrary to his own will, either 
justly or unjustly. Now I wonder if this is what the editor consi- 
ders the scriptural and safe principle, opposite to C.’s “unscriptural 
and dangerous”’ position. Calling it scriptural, I suppose he refers 
to the example of Israel, wale they had no king or governor, but 
every man did that which was right in his own eyes; but I no where 
find that state of things commended for safe ty. There is a question 
or two, however, that would seem rather difficult to answer, on Mr. 
Editor’s principle. On what ground does he blame those men who, 
having been deposed by the Associate Church, still continue to ex- 
ercise the ministry ? Why, certainly, because they w ere justly de- 
posed. Very true; that was the judgment of the court, but the men 
themselves are very positive, it was unjust, and their “ intuitive 
sense of right and wrong ”’ impels them to resist it. They say they 
have proved the injustice, (but the church has never seen any such 
proof.) Now if the decision of the court has no intrinsic, weighty 
a gy | to bind a man to obedience, if it is not supreme for the 
Vou. XVIL—15 
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termination of process, it is absolutely nothing; the court and the 
panel are precisely on a level, the judgment or decision of the one 
is of no more value than that of the other, and there is none to jud 
between them; every man must be left, therefore, to do what js 
right in his own eyes. Again; the right of protest and appeal goes 
on the supposition that the decision appealed from, may be unjust, 
Now, a Presbytery depose a minister; he protests and appeals; | 
would ask, Mr. Editor, is he bound to submit to the deposition for 
the present, till the higher court reverse the sentence, or not? If he 
is, then you assent to C.’s dangerous position, that the sentence of 
the court divests him of the office, even though it maybe unjust: 
for it makes no difference whether the deposition is continued for , 
few months only, or his lifetime; it is the same in itself still. If he 
is not bound, but may lawfully continue to exercise the ministry, 
then it must be that the judgment of the individual, and that while 
he stands a culprit at the bar, has more weight than that of the court: 
such an order “ grates with our intuitive sense of right and wrong.” 
It would also follow that schism might be, in all respects, lawful; for 
while the deposed man might lawiully exercise the ministry, the 
court deposing him by the same law, must refuse communion with 
him, and if this would be just on the deeision of an inferior court, jt 
would be equally so towards the supreme court. And those who 
for some years have been tormenting the Secession Church with 
this schismatical conduct, have been in the plain path of duty, and 
he who charges them with “seeking to break down the order and 
discipline of the chureh”’ deserves no light censure. Mr. Editor 
hopes C.’s sentiment will never be adopted as the doctrine of the 
Secession Church; but I can assure him, that it has been a radical 
principle in every organized form of government from the begin- 
ning of the world, and must continue to be so; it is a plain dic- 
tate of the light of nature, as well as of Seripture revelation. «|i 
there arise a matter too hard for thee in judgment ...... thou shalt 
come unto the priests, the Levites, that shall be in those days, and 
inquire; and they shall show thee the sentence of judgment... 
thou shall not decline from the sentence which they shall show the: 
to the right hand or to the left,’ &c., Deut. xvii. 8-12. Their 
sentence was final, and there is no proviso inserted in their warrant; 
the man who would not submit was put to death. The reason is 
sufficiently plain, that though certain and perfect justice is not at- 
tainable in this world, yet as courts of judgment are the best means 
for it, it is incomparably better to rest in their decision, as it may 
be, than hazard the horrors of anarchy, which is the only other a- 
ternative, and more especially as courts are the divine institution to 
which we are, by the same authority, enjoined to submit. 

Mr. Editor thinks some particular cases have had the eflect to 
warp my judgment on first principles. I know of no cases that had, 
or could have any such tendency. I know of some men who have 
been deposed, but the justice of the sentence is as clear as the sun, 
and it is capable of demonstration, that if there had been no rich 
livings endangered by it, there had been no dispute on the matter, 
so that it is not easy to understand how these cases should warp any 
judgment, at least in such a direction. 

In conclusion, I am aware that there are many collateral questions 
which arise in the line of my remarks. Such as, in case the court 
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cide unjustly with knowledge, in one degree or other, the right 
f acting under a protest in some cases, &c. &c. These might open 
new and wide fields which my limits do not now permit me to 
nter; but | hope if the editor, or any other, shall again condescend 
to notice me, he will first point out the fallacy of my arguments, 
particularly, or offer a few solid reasons of his own, before pro- 
uinecing his utter condemnation in such strong terms. This is the 
wore logical order, { believe, and the most likely to give instruction. 
{nd L entirely concur in the sage admonition with which he con- 
ludes, that we ought carefully to guard against a biassing of the 
ilgment on first principles, especially if we occupy a station that 

iN extend the influence of our opinions over the whole church. 

C, 


Remarks on the Vindication of C. 


Did we not fear that it might be deemed discourteous, we should 
ss by C.’s vindication of himself without comment. C. asserted, 
| substance, “ that unjust deposition deprived a minister of his of- 
The editor declared that he “ could not yield assent to the po- 
n.”” C,. “ was obliged te pass over some important points with- 
it full explanation.’’ The editor merely dissented without any 
rplanation whatever, which he was obliged to do for want of 
room. Consequently, C.’s lecture about “ naked assertion,”’ and his 
meluding paragraph, are wholly gratuitous. But as C. is a tolera- 
Je marksman, and seldom gives Aémsedf such a palpable Ait, we 
shall pass this point. 
As we do not much admire the general spirit and style of C.’s 
vindication of himself, any more than his reasoning, we shall con- 
it ourselves by calling the reader’s attention to the following pa- 


igraph — 


_ “If the court shall first require the man solemnly to profess his 
the resolution to adhere to the doctrine and order of the church, as set 
Their | forth in her standards agreeably to the divine word, and afterwards 
rrant: condemn and even depose him, for that very adherence, such depo- 
on is sition does not divest him of his office, not merely because it is un- 
ot at- just, but because he has an equally high authority in the previous 
means ict, on much better ground, to continue in the office.” 
tn :' oe . , ‘aa : 

Now, as it is impossible for unjust deposition to take place with- 

on to out requiring something of the deposed man, contrary to the doc- 
trine and order (or rather doctrine or order) of the church, he 

ect to 
at had, 
p> have 


must, in the language of C., “coNTINUE IN THE OFFICE.’’ Conse- 
quently, C. has proved the editor’s position and disproved his own! 
mast He is nearly equally unfortunate throughout his whole paper. But 
- ich it will be time enough to answer his reasoning when he reconciles 
natter, it with the above concession; and, in the mean time, the intelligent 
rp any reader can detect the fallacy of it without the editor’s assistance. 


If time and other circumstances permit, we may, hereafter, give our 


views on this point, unless some of our correspondents save us the 
labour 


estions 
> court 
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Arr. VI.— Answer to Quero. 


Mr. Eprror,—I observe in the March number of the Monitor, 
over the signature of Quero, some half a dozen questions proposed 
to me to be answered, and although I do not wish to occupy thy 
pages of the Monitor, to the exclusion of more able correspondents, 
yet if the following answers are judged of sufficient importance, yo 
may give them an insertion, 

Your correspondent alluded to, seems to think that I have not 
been entirely successful in establishing the doctrine that occasion 
hearing is sinful, even from my own premises; else he would, : 
doubt, have rested the question on the proposition he himself Jai 
down, irrespective of what might have been taught in the standar 
of the church. “If it is a scriptural doctrine,”’ says he, “let us fi 
lessly support it; if it is not, let it fall to the ground.”’ This is pre- 
cisely the position in which the writer attempted to place the truth 
of the doctrine without any reference to how clearly it might hay 
been taught. And he wishes that there were such a heart in ey 
one of us. As soon, then, as we were able to perceive the truth of 
a doctrine, we would no longer confer with flesh and blood to know 
where or how clearly men had taught it, but would immediately 
enter on the practice of the principle, regardless of consequences 
Being thoroughly convinced in my own mind, after long and pain- 
ful investigation, that the doctrine in question is a truth, and that th 
manner in which it was proposed to be discussed, is the most dir 
way to establish the point, either I must have been entirely unsuc 
cessful in conveying the ideas intended, or else Quero has not read 
them with that attention necessary to perceive their connexion an 
weight. And I am somewhat inclined to the belief of the latter, 
from the consideration that he has asserted, that I had attempted 
prove that occasional hearing is sinful, because contrary to the doe- 
trines of the Associate Church. Although I asserted, in substance. 
in the introduction to that communication, that the doctrine in ques 
tion was a principle of the Associate Church, I no where used this as 
an argument to prove it to be sinful. For this would have been bu 
reasoning inacirele. If the ideas of a writer be not perceived by 
the reader, it matters little how conclusive are his arguments, they 
cannot carry conviction with them under such circumstances 
There is nothing in nature more certain than mathematical demon- 
stration; and yet, should a person read over so inattentively a de- 
monstration of the most simple theorem in Euclid, as not to eompre- 
hend every idea as he advances, the conclusion would be to him no 
more certain than the most incoherent remarks. 

Your correspondent, without either admitting or denying directly 
the truth of the doctrine, thinks I may be required to show wher 
this doctrine is so plainly taught by the Associate Church as not to 
be mistaken by the humble inquirer after truth. 

How long and how far an humble inquirer after truth may be so 
left, as not to be able to discover a doctrine to be taught, either in 
the standards of the church, or in the Scriptures, depends on cireum- 
stances, that man is neither able to foresee nor control. God is sove- 
reign in his dealing with his children, and sometimes, for reasons 
inscrutable to us, he leaves some long, ere they discover some prat- 
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teal truths to be taught, even in the Scriptures, where no doubt 
they are taught sufficiently plain to render all inexcusable for not 
finding them. But the reason why persons are so left, are, more 


generally, two. First, in some period of their life individuals may 
have resisted convictions of the truth of a doctrine, so that after- 
wards, When they seek it more humbly, it is withheld from them 
until they are brought to that frame of mind, which is represented 
in the Scriptures as becoming like little children. It is, alas! a too 
previ ilent opinion in these skeptical times, that we are e xempt from 
those awfully severe and sudden judgments which God frequently 
visited on his offending people of old. But the writer is firmly per- 
suaded that judgments, with the celerity of lightning, if not uniform- 
ly, are as frequently visited on transgressors now as then. Hard- 
ness of heart, and blindness of mind, to a greater or less degree, in- 
variably follow impenitent transgressors,—judgments no less awful, 
because they are not perceived by those on whom they are visited. 

Another reason why some humble i inquirers after truth are unable, 
for a time, to find a doctrine, though taught in the standards of the 
church and Scriptures, is, because by their not attending to the re- 
ality of the thing expressed, they are misled by different terms being 

ised to express the same idea or relation; or the reverse, when the 
same term is used to express an idea differing somewhat from ano- 
ther. Thus, when the terms fellowship and communion are used, 
some restrict them to sitting down at the communion table, without 
ever dreaming that there is fellowship and communion in hearing 
the word preached; and so, as in the first case, when the term sws- 
pension of an individual, and separating from a congregation, pres- 
bytery, or whole denomination, is used, it is never suspected that 
both these words mean, in all these cases, precisely the same thing, 
ad that simply, that we will not hold communion ‘with such, on ac- 
count of their sins. 

It was thought necessary to make these remarks before proceed- 
ng to answer Quero’s questions, which I shall now endeavour to do, 
so far as they are judged important. He asks, “ Is, then, occasional 
hearing a doctrine so clearly taught by the Associate Church, that 
t is censurable, because sinful to act contrary to it in any case?” 

The precise idea intended by this question is not obvious. Had 
Quero stopped with the first part of the question, his meaning would 
have been precise, distinct, and plain, but by adding the last clause, 
“because sinful to act contrary to it in any case,”’ he involves his 
e a meaning in obscurity. Should the writer, then, miss Quero’s 

1, he trusts he will stand acquitted of designed evasion. The 
que nad would seem to imply, Is, then, the doctrine that occasional 
beside is sinful, clearly taught by the Associate Church, and con- 
demned as censurable? This is the best idea that we are able to 
draw from the question, and, as it is in perfect harmony with the 
others proposed, we will answer it as the one intended. And to 
this we reply, without hesitation, in the affirmative. In the Decla- 
ration and Testimony, part third, and article fifth, we have this doe- 
trine: “ We believe it not only lawful but expedient to separate from 
a church which is not merely corrupt, but obstinate in apostacy ; and 
especially from a church w hich is daily proceeding from one degree 
of it to another. We are commanded to withdraw from every bro- 
ther that walketh disorderly; if from every brother, certainly from 

15* 
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a church or society of brethren who walk so.’” ** But,’’ says Querg 
“what has all that to do with occasional hearing?—it is not 
much as mentioned here; you must be hard pushed to quote such 

passage as this to prove your point.”’ But wait until we examine th: 
idea of the quotation and find its meaning. It is presumed -none 
will plead that we have not withdrawn from every brother in all 
other denominations: withdrawn how? not removed our habitation 
from theirs, not suspended all intercourse with them in the world, 
for then we must needs go out of the world, but withdrawn fron 
ecclesiastical ordinances as dispensed by them. 


But the preaching 
of the word is an ordinance 


as much as baptism, or the sacrament o/ 
the supper, and must be included, or, the thing professed is not 
done. “ This is your version of it,’’? says Quero: “it 
to withdraw from the communion with them in sealing ordi- 
nances.”’ But I reply it does not say so, the word withdraw 
is used without any restriction, and must mean to withdraw 
from all ecclesiastical connexion and intercourse with them.— 
lo give it any other meaning, it would be necessary to add som 
word to limit the command to withdraw, and make it read thus :— 
We are commanded to withdraw from every brother that walks dis- 
orderly, and not partake with him in any of the ordinances except 
in the preaching of the word. This is very like the withdrawing 


means only 


of Naaman, the Syrian, from worshipping in the house of Rimmon. 
He had well resolved that henceforth he would “ neither offer burnt 
offering nor sacrifice unto other gods, but unto the Lord.“ In this 
thing the Lord pardon thy servant, that when my master goeth into 
the house of Rimmon to worship there, and he leaneth on my han 


and I bow myself in the house of Rimmon; when I bow down my- 
self in the house of Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in this 
thing.””, Naaman had been greatly honoured by his master, there- 
fore he wished to retain his friendship. But he had discovered error 
in his religious profession, and, therefore, he was resolved to with- 
draw from it; but, like many now a days, to do it in such a way 
that it might not be known, lest they should think that he intended 
it as a testimony against them, and so lose their friendship. 

that the writer may not be considered alone in these views, he will 
refer to the Book of Discipline, emitted by the Associate Chureh in 
1817, which must be considered as the church’s exposition of her 
own standards, 

In Article second, and Section twelfth, reference is made to 
an act passed as early as 1796, by the Associate Presbytery of Penn- 
sylvania, now the Associate Synod of North America, where it was 
declared, “ That if we attend on the ministry of such as are involving 
themse ™ es in the common defection, it is contrary to the profession 
we ourselves have made; for we thus take part with them as a church 
in the worship of God, while i in our profession we expressly dec lare 
that we ought to maintain a separate communion, as ¢ testimon) 
against them: and as the Synod still adheres to these sentiments thus 
judicially declared, they do, therefore, judge the practice of attend- 
ing on the ministrations of such as are known to be er rroneous, as 
opposers of a testimony for truth, to be censurable.”” That the doc- 
trine, then, i in question is a principle of the Associate Church, and 
taught in her standards, is sufficiently plain. And yet forty -four 
years after the act alluded to was passed, and nearly twenty-three 
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vears since the Book of Discipline has been in use for the direction 
of church courts, we are required to show where these things are 
taught in our standards. Men, sometimes, have dim eyes to per- 
ive, and ministers, sometimes, are criminally bac kward to preach 
those doctrines “ which, in some places, cannot be so much as men- 
tioned without endangering the peace, and,”’ according to Quero, “the 
prospe rity of the church.” It is greatly to be feared that one rea- 
son why the lay members do not know the doctrine in question to 
ve a truth, and a truth of our profession, not obscurely taught, is, 
because the doctrine is exceedingly unpopular, and ministers, losing 
sight of their awful responsibility, herein shun to declare the whole 
counsel of God. If, however, ministers, themselves, do not know 
this to be a principle of their profession and a doctrine of the Serip- 
tures, the humiliating question which our Saviour put to Nicodemus 

n another subject, may well be addressed to them; “ Art thou a 
naster in Israel, and knowest not these things?’ 

The next two questions which Quero proposes, are of that in- 
snaring kind which the pharisees proposed to our Saviour: “Is it 
lawful to give tribute to Cesar or not?’? And if he is at all ac- 
quainted with the subject in dispute, he can hardly be vindicated 
from the charge of disengenuousness. 

He asks, “1s it the door by which her members are to go in and 
out? is it the erm by which applicants are to be admitted or re- 
ted from her communion, according as they may agree or disa- 
sree with it?”’ 

To answer these questions either in the affirmative or in the ne- 
gative, would not be stating the truth fairly. By the phrases “ the 
loor,’ “ the term,’ Quero would seem to insinuate that those who 
maintain that oecasional hearing is sinful, make this the principal, if 
ot the only term of communion. But how an Aumbd/e inquirer 
iter truth could so mistake the fact of the case, is a more difficult 
question to solve than any he has proposed. ‘That the doctrine in 
question is, and ought to be made a term of communion by the As- 
sociate Church will be resolutely maintained; yet it is not expected 
that every applicant for communion in the Associate Church should 
certainly know this to be a truth any more than it is expected that 
they should understand ever y other principle professed by the 
church, for this would not admit of degrees of knowledge in the 
church. But thus far their assent should be required. They should 
agree to walk according to the principles of the church on this point, 
and if they could so promise without doing violence to their con- 
sciences, they should be admitted ; for this would only imply a weak- 
ness of knowledge, and not the holding of error. The church is 
no where threatened, in Scripture, for the weakness of the know- 
ledge of her members, provided they have built on the sure founda- 
tion, and are aiming at faithfulness in their testimony, and striving 
to hold fast that whereunto they have already attained. But judg- 
ments are frequently denounced against those churches that tolerate 
error in her members. 


Quero farther asks, “ Or, is it a doctrine professed by some and 
denied by others?’’ 


However humiliating it may be, we must answer, truly, we have 
every reason to believe that it is. The writer has, for many years, 
looked on this state of things with regret, and has suffered not a lit- 
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tle reproach for this manifest sin and inconsi tency of our people: 
and it was from a secret hope that he might be the humble instry- 
ment of turning, if not many, at least some, to righteousness in the 
practice in question, that induced him to present his views to the 
public. 

Quero, anticipating that the preceding question would necessarily 
be answered in the affirmative, bases another on this answer. « jf 
this be true,’ he asks, “can they hold communion with one ano- 
ther while they disagree in their belief of this doctrine?” 

So far as members in the same church disagree in their principles, 
just so far they can have no fellowship and communion with one 
another. And just as far as we disagree in our principles with the 
Scriptures, just so far it is impossible for us to have communion 
with God in his ordinances; for “ what communion hath light with 
darkness; and what concord hath Christ with Belial?” And it 
would be our wisdom now to ponder this; for we have it from the 
highest authority, that “a house divided against itself cannot stand.” 
We should, then, place the point at issue on the merits of the ques. 
tion, Whether occasional hearing be sinful without trying to shelter 
ourselves behind the miserable subterfuge, that it is not clearly 
taught in our standards. Such a plea as this will avail us little in 
that great and dreadful day, when the secrets of all hearts will be 
made manifest. 

In the remaining question of Quero’s, the writer feels no interest. 
Being born free, and taught from his youth up, to examine matters 
for himself, the mere opinions of others was never argument with 
him. Yet he cannot close this communication without noticing a 
concluding remark of Quero’s. Referring to the doctrine that ocea- 
sional hearing is sinful, he remarks, that “in some places it cannot 
so much as be mentioned without serious consequences to the peace 
and prosperity of the church.”? This appears to be the key to the 
whole difficulty. Such a disposition always prevents dispassionate 
investigation, and argues conscious weakness of a cause. Why feel 
alarmed if you have the truth on your side? He that is with you is 
more of might, by far, than all they that can be against you—if not, 
you cannot succeed. On the doctrines of the Scriptures is the church 
built, against which the gates of hell shall not prevail. It is true 
popular opinion is on your side, but this avails you little. There 
are many professors, now, who can see nothing to be sinful, except 
what the world sees to be sins. Those breaches of God’s law, 
which are only known by revelation, they have no knowledge of. 
And some there are who respect the doctrine in dispute to be a 
truth, but dare not preach or practise it, because they, like the 
wretched Saul of old, fear the people;—to whom we may well ad- 
dress the language of his reprover, “ Behold! to obey is better than 
sacrifice, and to hearken, than the fat of rams. For rebellion is as the 
sin of witchcraft, and stubbornness is as iniquity and idolatry.” 

Finally, Quero remarks, as has already been observed, « If it be a 
Scriptural doctrine, let us fearlessly support it; if it is not, let it fall 
to the ground.”? Than this proposal, nothing can be more reasona- 
ble. And those who will not acquiesce in it, can have but doubtful 
elaims to Christianity or candour. 

While the writer does not retreat from the ground occupied, 
in proof of the doctrine, in some preceding numbers of the Monitor, 
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as he believes that to be the most direct manner to prove the point 
in question; yet, for the sake of a certain class of readers, he will 
present the subje ct in another view. 

There are in the church many pious, godly people, whose manner 
f education, and habits of thinking, have never led them to pursue 
any lengthy course of reasoning; and who can more readily perce ive 
the error of a principle, by presenting to their views, the inconsis- 
ncies to which it would lead them; I will, therefore. brie fly point 
hem to an argument of this kind. 

Far short as we may come of that disposition of heart, which 
rompted in Joshua the resolution “ As for me and my house we 
will serve the Lord,?’ it is believed there is not in the Associate 
Church a presbytery so loose in principle, and lost to a proper sense 
of consistency, as to ordain a man to preach the gospel who was not 

member in regular standing in the Associate Church, or, in ether 
words, a man who had been suspended for his errors, or, who could 

admitted on account of them. But how do matters stand in 
reference to other denominations? We will not commune — 
em, nor allow them to commune with us, on account of their ¢ 
rors, and consequently such could not be licensed by any of our 
presbyteries to preach the gospel. But what is the language of the 
onduct of those who practise occasional hearing? __ It is substantially 
this. Although we cannot license you, Christian brethren, to preach 
n our communion, on account of your errors, for that would be con- 
trary to our profession, and a heinous sin, and, therefore, as we can- 
not hear you in our communion, just be so good as to step over to 
ur ne ighbours, the Associate Reformed or General Asse mbly, with 
whose principles yours coincide, and get license from them, and 
then we can, consistently enough, have the courtesy to walk over, 
er to hear you preac h. How crooked are the ways of 
in!—how beautiful is consistency and the paths of holiness! 

Another class of Christians there are, who think that if occasional 
hearing is sinful, we should be able to quote from the Scripture 
some text directly condemning the practice of hearing in other de- 
jominations. Now it is conceded that there is no one passage of 
S scripture that will prove so muc h, except by inference, necessarily 
irawn from the doctrine it teaches. And the reason is obvious from 
the slightest reflection. The phrase occasional hearing is not a Serip- 
ture, but a modern term coined for the purpose of expressing a num- 
er of ideas concisely, which all understand by common consent; and 
when we add to itthe phrase, it is sinful,it contains two propositions and 
in historical faet, a fact which can no more be expected to be proved 
by the Scriptures than the revolutionary war. The fact is, that the 
hureh is broken up into separate fragments, each claiming to hold 
the truth, and refusing communion with all others on account of 
their alleged errors. The first proposition is, That the Associate 
Church is justifiable in withdrawing from all ecclesiastical connex- 
ion with all other denominations. Now, ean this distinet proposi- 
tion be proved directly by passages of Se ripture? I think there can 
be but one Opinion in the Associate Church. Such texts as the fol- 
lowing are familiar to all. “Mark them that cause divisions, and 
void them.”? “Come out from among them, my people, and be ye 
separate.”’ “ Have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of dark- 
ness.” « Withdraw from every brother that walks disorderly.” 
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The second proposition included in the phrase is, That we should 
remain entirely separate, unless they return to us. But can this also 
be proved from Scripture? It most certainly can. “ Let them re- 
turn unto thee, but return not thou unto them.” “If thy brother 
trespass against thee seven times in a day, and seven times in a day 
turn again to thee saying, I repent; thou shalt forgive him.” This 
last text implies, that unless he repent and turn to us, we are not to 
turn after him. Thus, the reader will perceive, that by separating 
the ideas included in the expression under consideration, they ean 
be proved from Scripture with precision and ease. “ But,” says 
our objector, “all that you thus prove has always been admitted, 
and still we maintain, that the doctrine is not yet proved, because, 
to withdraw from other denominations, is only to withdraw from 
sealing ordinances.’’ This objection has already been noticed at some 
length; but we again introduce it for the purpose of pursuing it far- 
ther, as herein, no doubt, lies the turning point of the question. 
And the whole difficulty lies in this, men have put asunder in their 
thoughts and practice, that which God has joined inseparably toge- 
ther. The question, then, is reduced to this——Do we, when we 
withdraw from the dispensation of ordinances in other denomina- 
tions, withdraw from the ordinances both of teaching and sealing, or 
from sealing ordinances only? Those who oppose the doctrine wi 
are upholding, have no alternative, but to maintain that we with- 
draw from sealing ordinances only—while we maintain that wi 
withdraw from all ecclesiastical connexion with them in government 
and in ordinances, both teaching and sealing. And this, we think, 
is a scriptural view of the question. They uniformly speak of the 
church as one communion and one dispensation of ordinances. ‘The 
Apostles were commanded to “ Go and teach all nations, baptizing 
them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and Holy Ghost: 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I have commanded 
you. And lo! I am with you always, even unto the end of th 
world.” The promise, added to this commission of the Apostles, 
shows that both commission and promise extend to faithful minis- 
ters now, as well as to them, and that it will to the end of time. 

It was the duty of all who heard the Apostles preach, to believ: 
on the Lord Jesus Christ, to repent and be baptized, and to comme- 
morate his death; nor could they observe the first and refuse the 
last two, without being chargeable with sin. And precisely s0, 
matters stand now with us, and all ministers whose authority over 
us, we acknowledge in any respect. What can be more inconsis- 
tent, Christian reader, than the conduct of some of our people, who 
assemble at the place of worship of some neighbouring denomini- 
tion, we will suppose on a sacramental occasion (the most common 
time) and the minister exhorts them, yea, commands them to be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved? They look 
on this as not only reasonable, but acknowledge tacitly by their 
presence that it is authoritative, as coming through an acknowledged 
ambassador of the Head of the church. A few minutes more roll 
on, and the table service commences, and the command is, “ Do this 
in remembrance of me; for as oft as ye eat this bread and drink this 
cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death till he come,’”’ and they ut- 
terly refuse. This certainly is mysterious, if not suspicious conduct 
in professing Christians. And yet the best explanation of it, which 
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ve have ever yet heard, is, “ There is a great difference between 
teaching and sealing ordinances.’”? But what light does this throw 
on the subject? Just none at all. Is it not, then, most fair and rea- 
sonable for us, in our turn, to ask, and let Quero answer, let him an- 
swer who can, Where, in all the compass of revelation, is the idea 
held out, that it is right to hear a minister preach, and wrong to ob- 
serve baptism and the supper when dispensed by him? This is a 
practical que stion, and we hope it will be fairly met and answered 
by some of those who oppose the doctrine we have been advocating. 
We ought, at all times, to be able to give a reason for the hope that 
isin us; and equi ally so for our conduct, the rectitude of which is 
called in que stion. 

Finally, let the reader examine well the idea contained in the last 
question proposed, for if it be thoroughly weighed, and we assume 
* as a truth, that we are justifiable in kee ‘ping up a separate deno- 
mination, we will find ourselves driven to the cone lusion, that either 
occasional hearing is sinful, or open communion is a duty. 


“ How 
long, then, will ye halt between two opinions?” 


Art. VIIl.—Persecution of the Jews. 


As we would desire to be the friends of Israel, and rejoice sincere- 
ly in the prospect of the era, so clearly marked in the records of pro- 
phecy, when their wanderings shall cease, and they shall be again 
grafted into their own olive tree—we record with grief the follow- 
ing cruel sufferings to which the Jews have been exposed in several 
parts of the East. Clinging with fond affection to the land of their 
lathers, they are found in large numbers in Palestine and the adjacent 
countries; but they are generally objects of suspicion to the inhabi- 
tants; the ruling powers crue lly oppress them; and as they are glad 
to seize any pretext for injuring them, the imputation of the worst 
crimes to them obtains ready and implicit credit. Christians, as well 
as Mussulmans, are not only satisfied with very little proof against the 
degraded race of Abraham, but when there is no evidence at all. the 
accused is sometimes, without scruple, put to the torture to extort 
confessions. The following account is extracted from the London 
Times. How strikingly it verifies the judgments recorded in the 
Bible against the Jewish people for their rejection of the Messiah— 
and how loud a eall does it address to Christians to labour and pray 
with renewed earnestness that the infidelity of the Jewish race may 
speedily terminate, and that the obstacles that prevent their return to 
the fold of the good She »pherd may be removed:— 

In a letter from the Isle of Rhodes, we are informed that on the 
15th of February a Greek boy of eleven years of age, residing at Tri- 
anda, a village distant about a league and a half from the. city of 
Rhodes, was sent by his sister with a message to Signor Draghi, a 
Neapolitan, living in the neighbourhood of the village. The boy de- 
livered the message, but never returned to Trianda. The mother 
complained to the Pasha, who set on foot a strict investigation, and 
ordered searches to be made in all directions for the boy—Some wo- 
men, inhabitants of one of the suburbs came forward, and made a de- 


position that on the 15th they saw some Jews pass that way, accom- 
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panied by a boy, who corresponded in appearance with the deserip. 
tion of the one missing. Immediately all the horrible traditions hand. 
ed down from the middle ages, of Jews stealing children to immolate 
them in the performance of superstitious rites, were revived, and jj 
was firmly believed that the child in question was doomed to be sa. 
crificed. The whole island was agitated from one end to the other 
Jews were every where arrested by order of the Pasha, and brough; 

to Rhodes to be identified by the women. At last one unfortunay 
Israelite named Stamboli was without difficulty, fixed upon by thes, 
ladies as a Jew they had seen with a boy, or at least very like one oj 
the party. Poor Stamboli was subjected to dreadful interrogatories 
Repeatedly consigned to his dungeon and recalled to stand before }js 
inquisitors, among whom the archbishop and the Greek primates per- 
formed the principal parts—questioned and requestioned, and literally 
“put to the question,”’ it is no wonder that his resolution failed him, 
In fact, he was brought to a sort of confession by the same means 
as old women in England were once induced to accuse themselves oj 
witchcraft. He cast the blame, however, on three other Jews, who 
he said had carried off the boy. It is remarkable that this declara. 
tion was extorted from him by terror and suffering, at the moment 
when the Rabbi and the heads of the synagogue were prepared to 
prove by 200 witnesses, that Stambolli had not left the city during 
the whole of the day on which the boy disappeared. However t! 

three Jews named by Stamboli were immediately arrested. Wha 
will be their fate may be easily conjectured. In the mean time th 

greatest excitement prevails in the island, and the Jews are exposed 
to imminent danger. 

The other case occurred at Damascus. Father Thomas, superior 0! 
the Spanish convent, went out on the 9th of F ebruary, accompanied 
by a servant, and never returned. The head of another convent, called 
the Monastery of the Holy Land, gave information of the circun- 
stance to the French Consul, who applied to the Pasha for assistance: 
to discover the lost Padre. It was reported that Father Thomas and his 
servant had been seen going towards the quarter inhabited by the Jews 
and thither the Pasha immediately ordered a detachment of soldiers, 
accompained by masons, to pull down walls, lay open vaults, and ascer- 
tain whether any persons were concealed. Father Thomas had caused 
bills to be posted in different parts of the town, announcing the sal 
of the efleets of a European recently deceased. One of these bills, 
which had been posted near the shop of a Jewish barber, was said | 
have been taken down by the barber, and afterwards posted up in‘ 
different manner from the original posting: even wafers of a ditierent 
colour had been used in fixing it up. The priest had caused all the 
bills to be attached to the walls with eight pure white wafers, fron 
his own convent. Whether the barber took offence either at the num- 
ber or colour of the wafers is not explained. It is not said that they 
were disposed in a cruciform order. Be this as it may, the wicked 
Jew is said to have replaced the bill by two wafers only, a blue aud 
a red, one at the top, the other at the bottom. This was pro 
enough. Nothing could be clearer to all Damascus than that there 
was a conspiracy among the Jews, of which the barber was the chie! 
agent. He was arrested, as was also the servant of M. David Arrar, 
another Jew, who had been the bearer of some messages betwee! 
his master and the barber. The two prisoners were first well bast- 
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nadoed, when they were put into separate cells, with soldiers beside 
them to prevent the enjoyment of a moment’s repose. They were 

liged to remain const: untly in an upright position, and 
showed any symptoms of drowsiness they were 
eating. No less than sixty-four Jewish children were arrested in 
the hope of obtaining from them some evidence of t] 


ien they 
roused by a scvere 


OL Line eri re all ced 
~ainst their parents. Afterwards seven Jews, including David Ar- 
i, already mentioned, were arrested. The barber was put to the 


torture. His head was placed in a machine, and by the movement of 
tournaquet his eyes were made 
i 


to start from their sock¢ 
vas the effect of the terri 


y and pain, that the hair of his he 
peard became gray. He was promised his liberty, if he v 
truth. Being now ready to say any thing his tormentors wished, 

he declared that Aaron Arrari, brother of Davie 
day that Father Thomas disappeared; that o1 
‘found seven Jews assembled there. 


l, sent for him on the 
1 going to Arrari’s house 
The y told him that Father 
Thomas had come into the Jew’s quarter, and that if he would assas- 
sinate the priest he should have 300 piasters. He refused, and knew 
thing more of the affair. He added, that M. Isaae Picciotti 
had come to him in the prison to persuade him to submit to the bas- 
ado rather than confess, and to assure him that he should r 
‘a -gazi (about 4s. 6d.) for every blow. 
now brought before the 


elve 
The seven prisoners, who 
Pasha, all denied the barber’s story. 
it David Arrari was so alarmed that he fainted 


several times 
Pie 


ciotti owned that he had visited the barber in prison, but mere ly 
the purpose of prevailing on him to tell what he knew of the crime. 
Being a European, some communication with his Consul! was neces- 
sary before Picciotti could be detained, and in the mean time, he fled 
the house of David Arrari was rigidly searched, but neither there nor 
lsewhere has any trace of Father 


rt : ee = ‘ 
Thomas or his servant 
vered. 


been dis- 


Within the last four days a deputation of Jews, residing in Lon- 

, waited on the leading ministers of the crown, to request the in- 

terference of Government to put a stop to the cruel persecution of 

their brethren in the Kast. Such an interposition was promised, and 

there is a hope entertained that these atrocities may thus be soon ter- 
minated., 


—<= > 


Art. VIIN.—Remarks on the Article entitled “ Thoughts on 
Occasional Hearing.”’ 


Neither time, nor the limited nature of our pages will permit us 
to follow “ Pilgrim ”’ through all his peregrinations. Nor is this 
necessary. It would be as futile as a pilgrimage to Mecca or the 
Holy Land. We have no fault to find either with his style or spirit; 
he is candid, undisguised; but we are constrained to regard his rea- 
soning as not only at variance with the principles of the Associate 
Church and the word of God, but all sound theological writers 

The support which occasional hearing gives to error has generally 
been thought a valid objection to the practice. But “ Pilgrim ” ap- 


pears to think he has demolished this bulwark, by the following ar- 
Vor. XVII.—16 
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cuments, as nearly as they can be selected from his article.* He as- 


sumes— 
1. That we admit it is an act of moral rectitude in others to go 


and hear, &c. This cannot be admitted. Such an admission would 
be a flat contradiction of the divine injunction—* Cease to hear 
the instruction that causeth to err from the words of knowledge.” 
That cannot be an “ act of moral rectitude ’’ which infringes a posi- 
tive command of God. On this false basis he puts a fancied speech 
into the mouth of Dr. Anderson, which indeed looks sufficiently yi. 
diculous. But suppose we should let the Doctor speak, at least in 
part, for himself. “ Sir, I am pleased to see you attending occasion- 
ally upon a sound dispensation of gospel ordinances, and it would 
be still more gratifying to me, if your attendance were constani. 
«“ Do not err—Be not deceived. Error is ruining to the souls of 
men. Heresies are among the works of the flesh; of which the 
apostle says, “ They who do such things shall not inherit the king. 
dom of God.’? Attendance upon an erroneous ministry implies a 
disregard to truth; and “ to do any thing which implies a disregard 
to truth is not the way to save our own souls or bring others to a 
proper acknowledgment of the truth. To give countenance to cor. 
ruptions is not the way to remove them.’’* 

2, “ Pilgrim ”’ lays great stress upon a minister’s commission to 
preach to every creature,&c. The old prophet in Bethel mentioned 
in 1 Kings xiii. 11, doubtless had as good a commission as any teacher 
now living, yet the man of God lost his life by hearing him. And 
there is much cause to fear that many lose their souls through the 
same kind of instrumentality. Again: it is necessary to ascertain 
the evidence which supports a minister’s commission. Is any se- 
cret appointment of God, known only to the person claiming the 
commission, intended? If so, it is to be rejected with abhorrence. 
Is regular ordination by some branch of the visible church intended’ 
Still this is insufficient. Because it is well known that many such 
teach “damnable heresies;” else the injunction Try the spirits, 
&c., had been needless. And where is the Scripture to be found 
that recognises the commission of erroneous teachers? Or where is 
the authority of commissioned teachers to teach error? This argu- 
ment has no bearing on deficiencies, or even occasional mistakes of 
ministers, as “ Pilgrim ” would have us believe; but refers to their 
neglect of, or determined opposition to, some revealed truth. 

His remarks respecting witness-bearing are equally inapplicable 
to his purpose, for the simple reason conveyed in the homely adage 
—actions speak louder than words. 

Christians of age and experience who are rooted and grounded in 
the faith will not be much disturbed, because “ other denominations, 


* Alexander and Rufus, p. 393. 
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and the world at large, contemplate us as much estranged from the 
most orthodox of other communions as we are from the Roman Ca- 
tholics themselves.”” But here the shoe pinches: men cannot endure 
to be singular; they cannot bear the reproach of Christ in a corrupt, 
idulterous age. Hence all the intellectual powers are put in requl- 
sition; ingenuity itself is stretched upon the rack to overthrow one 
of the plainest precepts of the Bible—«Cease to hear the instruc- 
tion that causeth to err from the words of knowledge.’’? What 
though we are regarded in the light contemplated by “ Pilgrim ”’ in 
the eyes of other communions? What has this to do with our al- 
legiance to Zion’s king? Their estrangement from Catholics is no 
evidence of fidelity to God. 

It is admitted by our author that a Ruling Elder would have made 
onclusive work of the argument, had he established his position that 
ministers of other denominations stand in the same relation to us 
that our own do when suspended. This point, it is believed, he did 
make out. “ But,’ says “ Pilgrim,’ “they differ in integrity and 
authority.” Is this really so? As to authority, it never has been 


and never can be shown that they have any authority to teach error, 


) 
i 
1 
' 


however great, and learned, and pious they may be reputed in the 
world, And as to integrity, that consists in a faithful execution of 
the trust reposed in them; but teaching error is a breach of this trust, 
and destructive to their boasted integrity. An executor must not 
rob the legatees, if he is desirous of maintaining his integrity. But 
as a Ruling Elder speaks for himself in the present number, we 
shall dismiss this subject without farther comment. 


Art. 1X.—Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 


This ecclesiastical judicatory held its meeting at Alleghenytown, 
Pa, June 16th, which was continued by adjournment to the 26th. 
We insert below such items as are of general interest. 


The committee to whom were referred the letter signed John T 
Pressly, and the documents accompanying, respectfully report: 

The communication is respectful, and the object proposed must be 
viewed as laudable, and exceedingly desirable by every member of 
the mystical body of Christ. The unity of the visible church we 
are under the highest obligation to preserve; and when, through the 
sins and infirmities of her members, schisms obtain in the body, the 
same supreme authority requires that the causes be searched out, and 
the prescribed remedy applied. Proceedingin thisorder, there is en- 
couragement held forth in the promise. 

Error is a “ work of the flesh,” as truly as immorality exhibited 
in the outward conduct, and must be considered as sinful in the sight 
of the God of truth. It is a truth taught in the word of God, and 
manifested in his providence, that societies, no less than individuals, 
when an evil is felt, are more solicitous for its removal, than to 
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ascertain its causes and its nature. Your committee are of opinion, 
that this constitutional principle of our fallen nature is quite legible 
in the Conventional proceedings referred to. Communion in order 
to union appears to be an inverting of the natural and scriptural 
order. 

‘he following preamble and resolutions are recommended fo; 
your adoption. 

Whereas, most of the schisms that exist among the denominations 
popularly styled orthodox have originated in a departure by som 
from Reformation attainments; and 

Whereas, there is no disposition manifested on the part of thos 
who have declined from the doctrines and order of a covenante 
Reformation, to retrace their steps; but the contrary; and 

Whereas, a motion being carried by the Convention, to which 
delegates from this Synod are invited, to strike out of certain art 
cles of agreement, the doctrine of the power of the civil magistrat 
as contained in the Westminster Confession of Faith, furnishes addi 
tional and lamentable evidence of growing hostility to a very pro 
minent feature in the aforesaid Reformation: and 

Whereas, this Synod will not do any act that might be construe 
as implying an abandonment of any part of our terms of commu- 
nion; theretore, 

ist. Resolved, ‘That this Synod, while it recognises the object o! 
the Convention as legitimate, must view the means as unwarrant- 
able. 

2nd. Resolved, That we cannot in faithfulness comply with thi 

nvitation. D. STEELE, Chairman. 

Whereas, trafficking in ardent spirits or intoxicating liquors for 
common drinks, is literally holding the bottle to the face of a neigh- 
bour to excite a lustful appetite in our neighbour, which we ough 
to mortify in ourselves; and whereas, this subject has recently w 
dergone such a thorough investigation among the sober and thi 
pious of all other denominations, that all freedom in these things is 
now peculiarly scandalous; therefore, 

Resolved, ‘That all such traffic be, and is hereby prohibited in this 
church. Hab. ii. 15: “Wo unto him that giveth his neighbow 
drink, that puttest thy bottle to him, and makest him drunken als, 
that thou mayest look on their nakedness.”’ 


Arr. X.—Letter to the Editor. 


Dear Srr, I take the liberty of informing you that I wish to dis- 
continue my subscription for the Religious Monitor. I had thought 
of doing so for some time, but still deferred it, expecting to see 1t 
published in that order and for the purposes set forth on the titk 
page—* devoted to the Principles of the Reformation, as set forth i 
the formularies of the Westminster Divines.’’ This, sir, is what! 
expected to see published, and to read for the edification of myself, my 
family and others. But, instead of this, for a considerable time we 
have been amused with the doctrine of abolitionists under the mild 
aharacter of anti-slavery, and the unscriptural doctrine of societyis" 
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mostly under the title of Voluntary Associations. If these doctrines 
are set forth in the Confession of Faith or in the Act and Testimony 
of the Associate Church, it has escaped my notice. Nay, my dear 
friend, you know they are not contained in them, nor in the stan- 
dards of any church recognised as a church of Christ since the ear- 
liest period; but have their origin in the age in which we live, an 
age famous for inventions: a time, to be sure, when there are not 
wanting a host of new discoveries, and a sufficient number to sow 
the seeds of discord, both in church and state. Dear sir, if you in- 
tend to promote those new measures, it would be well to consider; 
for they certainly come in contact with the opinions of those fathers 
in the church whose expositions have been a standard and way-mark 
so long, and to which the pious, intelligent and attentive reader looks 
as a subordinate guide. By overturning those established views, you 
increase the doubts of the skeptic and strengthen the hands of the 
infidel. 

In conclusion, I hope you will not take offence at my writing so 
plainly to you. I have done what I believe to be my duty, in 
giving you my views, and these are the reasons why I withdraw my) 
support at this time. 

We insert the above letter as an illustration of the remarks made 

the advertisement to the present volume. It indicates an un- 
healthy state of morals. The public mind is feverish. ‘The social 
fabrie is in danger of being dissolved into its original elements. Those 
who profess adherence to the scriptures, resist stoutly the light of 
nature, and place themselves in a condition that would sink a Pagan 
nation. It is searcely to be credited that any person should suppose 
that traffie in “slaves and souls of men” was approved by the Re- 
formers, and those holy men “whose expositions of scripture have 
been a standard and way-mark so long.’ It is also not a little re- 
markable that the editor should be taken to task, for advocating Vo- 
luntary Associations, who, so far as public opinion in the Associate 
Church is known to him, is regarded as a perfect HERETIC on that 
subject, on account of his doubts respecting such Associations. It is 
hoped our old patron will read attentively the Pastoral Letter pub- 
lished in the Minutes of Synod, reconsider this matter, and try the 
Monitor a little longer, lest unhappily he should be found fighting 
against God, not for withdrawing his patronage from any work of 
man, but by resisting the immutable perfections and government of 
Jehovah. 


——- 


Art. XI.—Commission of Synod. 
Baltimore, June 5th, 1840. 


The Commission appointed by Synod in the case of the Associate 
Presbytery of Vermont met, and all the members, viz. Messrs. A. 
Anderson, Martin, and Cooper, being present, chose Mr. Martin 
Moderator, and A. Anderson Clerk. ‘The Clerk was directed to cite 
the Presbytery of Vermont according to the deed of Synod. Ad- 

1G* 
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journed to meet at Barnet on the second Friday of July, at 2 o’ clock 
P. M. 
Barnet, Friday, July 10th, 1840. 2P. y. 
The commission met according to appointment; all the members 
were present. Mr. Martin being unwell, Mr. Anderson opened tly 
commission with prayer. Mr. Cooper was then chosen moderator ): 
place of Mr. Martin. The decision of Synod appointing the com. 
mission and containing their instructions was read. A call was th 
made whether the Presbytery of Vermont were present: where nee 
Mr. Thos. Goodwillie arose and said that the "vy were present, that hy 
was moderator of the Presbytery and that their clerk had in his hands 
resolutions adopte -d by their presbyte ry, which he would lay on t 
commission’s table. A paper c ontaining resolutions of the Presby tery 
of Vermont, purporting to be their decision on the subject of submis. 
sion to the late deed of synod in their case, was accordingly laid o 
the table by their clerk and read. This paper was discussed in con- 
nexion with the decisions of synod in the case of that presbytery, 
and after much dealing with the presbytery in order to induce the: 
to submission, it was found, from the nature of this paper, and fr 
the remarks of the moderator of the presbytery, that they absolutel 
refuse submission to the decision of synod. Whe reupon, by order 
the commission, the moderator did, agreeably to the instructions 
synod, declare the Associate Presbytery of V ermont “dissolved :” 
the ministerial members of that presbytery, viz. Messrs. Thos. Goo 
willie and William Pringle, “ suspended from the office of the hol 
ministry and the communion of the church until they acknowledg 
their sin and return to their duty.”’ And the reference, by synoi. 
of the members of the said presbyte ry, and of the congregations S$ ( 
Barnet and Ryegate to the Presbytery of Cambridge, was also in 
mated. While the commission were de: ling with the presby tery, M: 
Martin withdrew on account of ill health. Mr. Goodwillie asked e 
tracts of the minutes of the commission. ‘The request was granted. 
The minutes were read and approved, and ordered to be publish 
The commission adjourned. Closed with prayer. 
A. Anperson, Clerk of the Commission. 
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The following is a copy of the resolutions of the presbytery of Ver- 
mont laid before the commission, and referred to in the minutes. 
viz. 

“At Barnet, this 26th day of June, A. D. 1840, the Associate 
Presbytery of Vermont being met and ‘constituted, and all the men: 
a being present, on motion, it was unanimously Resolved, 

That the Associate Presbytery of Vermont cannot submit to th 
Pts of the Associate Synod of North America, passed at the lat 
meeting at Baltimore, with relation to this pre sbytery, as we cannol 
conscientiously acknowle dge the heinous sins imputed to us in th 
charges contained under the first resolution passed respecting the 
Presby tery of Vermont, May 25th, 1840;—the sy nod having foun 
this presby tery guilty on these charges, and hav ing since refused t 
pass a resolution to recede from any of these charges, which are 
therefore included in the sentence and censure to which the syn0 
— this presbytery to submit. 

. That the Associate Presbytery of Vermont is now in the full pos 
session and exercise of all the rights, powers and privileges of a pres): 
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tery according to the word of God, and that this presbytery now 
rlaims, and will continue to claim and exercise, all these presbyterial 
rights, powers and privileges, notwithstanding any sentence affecting 
the Presbytery of Vermont that has been passed by the Associate 
Synod, and notwithstanding the execution of any such sentence by 
the synod’s commission appointed in this case—and that this presby- 
tery will hold such sentence and the execution of it null and void 
from the beginning, and of no force and effect whatever. 

3. That the ministerial members of the Presbytery of Vermont are 
now in the full possession of the office of the gospel ministry and the 
exercise of that office according to the word of God, and that they now 
claim, and will continue to claim and exercise that office as God shall 
give them ability and opportunity, notwithstanding any sentence that 
has been passed by the Associate Synod affecting their office, or the 
exercise of it, and notwithstanding the execution of any such sentence 
y the synod’s commission appointed in this case—and that the Pres- 
bytery of Vermont will hold such sentence and the execution of it 
null and void from the beginning, and of no force and effect whatever. 

On motion, it was unanimously resolved to protest against the deeds 
of the last meeting of synod in relation to the Presbytery of Vermont, 
for reasons to be given in. By order of the Presbytery. 

Craup Gitrittan, Clerk of the Presbytery. 
A true copy. A. ANDERSON, 
Clerk of the Commission. 


————— 


Art. XIL.—Airk of Scotland. 


By the Veto .2@ct,as it is commonly called, which was passed by 
the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland in 1834, it is made a 
rule, that “Jf the majority of male heads of families, being com- 
municants, forbid the induction of a presentee or minister appoint- 
ed by the Patron, the Presbytery shall forthwith refuse to ‘take 
him upon trials,” or to give ecclesiastical force to the presentation. 
The evangelical party are in favour of the Veto, which 1s opposed by 
all those who hold that “every communicant is equally a member of 
the Church of Christ, and every clergyman is equally a minister of 
the gospel.”’ 

Under the operation of the Veto law, four cases have occurred 
which show its practical results:— 

[. AucHTERARDER.—Our readers are already acquainted with the 
history of this ease, and of Marnock. 

Il. Leruenpy.—In 1835, Mr. Clark was nominated by the go- 
vernment, who are the Patron of Lethendy, on the application of the 
then superannuated incumbent, to be his assistant and successor: Mr. 
Clark having been vetoed by the people, the administration appointed 
Mr. Kessen. As soon as Mr. Clark received notice of the second 
nomination, he applied to the Court of Session for an interdict, for- 
hidding the Presbytery of Dunkeld to give effect to the presentation. 
That injunction was granted, but disobeyed by the Presbytery; who, 
acting by the advice of the General Assembly of May, 1838, pro- 
eeeded in defiance of the civil Court, to induct and settle Mr. Kessen. 
or that offence, the members of the Presbytery of Dunkeld were 
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summoned to the bar of the Court of Session, where they appeare; 
in June, 1839, accompanied by some of the principal ministers 9; 
Edinburgh. They were solemnly reprimanded, and were told tha; 
they had violated the laws of their country—that in this instano, 
they would be dealt with leniently, but that if they or any othe 
clergymen should dare thereafter to commit a similar offence, the, 
would be imprisoned. Mr. Kessen was lately fulfilling the duti¢. 
as pastor of Lethendy, with no dependence for support but the yo. 
luntary offerings of the people who are attached to him. It is op. 
tional at any time for Mr. Clark to move the Court to put him 4 
possession of his legal rights. 

IV. Davror.—Another collision arose in December, 1839, a: 
Daviot. The presentee, it seems, having anticipated the Opposition of 
a majority of the communicants, obtained an interdict of the Ciy; 
Court, forbidding the people to exercise the right which the Gene- 
ral Assembly have bestowed upon them, of vetoing the appoint. 
ment. The Presbytery of Inverness met to act upon the call, whey 
the communicants presented a memorial, stating that they were un- 
der coercion by an extra-ecclesiastical power, and solicited the Pres. 
bytery to defer all proceedings in the settlement, until they had liber- 
ty to avail themselves of their rights. The majority of that Presby- 
tery acceded to the request, and postponed all farther action in tha: 
case until after the meeting of the General Assembly in May, 1840 

We have examined the published account of the proceedings o/ 
the Scotch General Assembly for 1840, but there is no notice of the 
affair at Daviot. 

V.—Srratunoeie Case.—That most serious controversy was in- 
troduced for discussion into the General Assembly of Scotland on 
May 25,1840. A long and very animated debate occurred, which 
was terminated by the adoption of the following resolution:—* that 
the Assembly find and declare, that the seven ministers in the 
Presbytery of Strathbogie have been duly suspended in terms oj 
the sentence of the Commission.” 

The minority protested that “the resolution of the Assembly is 
an invasion of civil right, which might be attended with penal con- 
sequences,” and avowed that they would not be held liable for any 
such results. 

On the general question of “the existing collision between the 
Civil and Ecclesiastical Courts,’ Dr.Chalmers introduced a report 
and resolution to the consideration of the General Assembly, in which 
“the exclusive jurisdiction of the Church in spiritual matters is assert- 
ed, combined with the supremacy of the civil power over all the 
temporalities of the Establishment.” 

On May 28, the Strathbogie case was again discussed; and after a 
keen debate of several hours, the General Assembly resolved, “That 
the seven ministers of the Strathbogie Presbytery are censurable, and 
liable to be proceeded against according to the laws of the Church; 
but before pronouncing any sentence, a Committee shall be appointed 
to deal with those men, and report to the Assembly.”’ 

The protest of Dr. Cook and others was read on Friday, May 29. 

It asserted the following principles:—1. “That the Commission 0! 
the General Assembly, in suspending the seven ministers of the Strath- 
bogie Presbytery, assumed a power which does not belong to them, 
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ther by the law of the Kirk or of the State. 2. That the censure of 
those se ‘yen ministers counteracts the great purposes which the insti- 
tution of a guapelaninietsy is designed to promote; for they are not cen- 
surable—being men of exemplary life; sound in doctrine, devoted to 
the chure *h, and useful and accept able labourers in our blessed Master’s 
vineyard. 3, That the conduct of those seven ministers, in yielding 


bedience to the supreme civil judicatories of the realm is conforma- 
Je to the express injunctions of revelation; and that if they had 
cted otherwise, they would have violated their duty as good citizens. 
}, That it is highly unbecoming that such a judgment pronounced 
ipon seven ministers for having obeyed the law of the land, should 
ave proceeded from the supre me judicator y of a Church protected 
ind ndowed by the State. 5.'T hat this act endangers the connexion 

tween Church and State, ond hazards the necessity of their with- 
lrawment from the Establishment—thereby forfeiting its privileges, 
weakening its influence, and creating much temporal destitution. — 6. 
That the sentence of censure and suspension is totally invalid, uncon- 
stitutional, illegal, and will be declared so by the supreme civil autho- 
rities of the realm.”’ 

On June 1, the committee “appointed to deal with Messrs. .@/lar- 
/yce of Rhynie, Cowie of Cairny, Cruickshank of Glass, Cruikshank 
| Mortach, Masson of Botriphnie, Thomson of Keith, and Wadlk- 
r of Huntly, the seven suspended ministers of the Presbytery of 
Strathbogie, made their report. A letter signed by those ministers 
was also presented, in which, after stating their conscientious adhe- 
sion to the doctrines and discipline of the Church, and that their oBE- 
DENCE TO THE CIVIL LAW CANNOT BE CONTUMACY AGAINST THE 
CHURCH ESTABLISHED BY THAT LAw, they deny ¢hat they have justly 
wcome the objects of censure by the Church.’ ‘The General As- 
sembly, notwithstanding, continued , the suspension; and threatened 

hem with a “libel for contumacy.” They also appointed supplies 

the Churches, in contempt of the Mandamus of the Court of Ses- 
sion. Thus the affair stood on June 1, 1840. 

Dr. Chalmers has lately issued a publication, entitled, “ Remarks 

i the present position of the Kirk of Scotland.’ An extract from 
hat essay will shed light upon this topic. 

The Dean of Faculty, the leader of the Scotch lawyers, “ tells us of 
he right of church membership; and which may be prosecuted by 
uy of the citizens in a court of law; so that, if armed with their autho- 

y, he could force his way to the communion table. Ere he can for- 
leit that privilege, there must be some specific delinquency palpable 
nough for condemnation by secular judges. In vain would the pros- 
rate church lift her reel: iming voice by telling of a morality without 
codliness—of social virtues which may exist in utter disjunction from 
those of sacredness, of the difference between earthly moralities which 

iorn the citizen of this world, and those saintly graces which alone 
yal fy for heaven. Such things are vastly too ethereal for the vision 
f this world’s tribunals; yet at their bid ding, by the doctrine of the 
Dean of Fac sulty, we must not only receive ¢hei7r ministers into our 
pulpits, but ¢hetr communicants into our solemn festivals. Jf this 
be State religion, THE SOONER IT IS BANISHED FROM OUR LAND THE 
BETTER for the good of the Church, and for the moral well-being 
and peace of the Commonwealth! If such be the necessary conse- 
quences of an ecclesiastical establishment, IN THE NAME OF ALL THAT 
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IS SACRED, LET OUR ESTABLISHMENTS PERISH!”’ If a blow is struck 
at the spiritual independence of the Church, the time cannot be far 
distant when the cause of religious establishments shall be aban. 
doned, as having a taint and leprosy of evil essentially and incu- 
rably adhering to them.”’ 


Arr. XIII.— Queries. 


What is the practice of the Associate Church in the admission of 
members to her communion? 

Ought not the candidate to be carefully examined, prayed with and 
for? 

What after means, if any, does she use, to ascertain their progress 
in the divine life? 

Would it not be both more edifying and orderly, on a sacramental 
occasion, for the minister officiating to take his seat while communi- 
cants are taking the seals of the covenant? 

How sweet to the true believer to enjoy ten or fifteen minutes un- 
disturbed communion with his Kinsman Redeemer, at his own table; 
that he may draw from the overflowing fountain of his free love, 
grace to supply his own particular wants! This method would afford 
a short respite to the speaker. Such ascene would have a solemnizing 
effect on the general audience. 

What is her practice when a member makes application for the bap- 
tism of his child? 

Should he not be conversed with on the subject, prayed with and 
for, not only on the first, but on every succeeding occasion? 

Parents cannot be too deeply impressed with its importance, and 
the binding nature of the vows under which they come—too well ac- 
quainted with its design; nor the shepherd too familiar with the minds 
of his flock. 

Ought Christians to engage in any thing that is not duty? 

And is there any one duty, either public, private, or secret, before 
the performance of which, ‘they may or ought not to seek the bless 
ing of God? “In every THInG by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, let your request be made known unto God.” 

In this age of revivals it might be well to inquire, with a view to 
a proper estimate of them, 

What is a scriptural rev ival of religion? 

What are the signs of its approach, and some of its appropriate 
fruits? 

Is it not much wanted in the Associate Church at the present time: 

Is it not our duty to pray for it, even to set apart special seasons 
to seek it, to wrestle for it, with our new covenant Head? 

The E ditor’ s own, or any of his brethren’s answers to these queries. 


are respectfully solicited by JuvENIS OBsERVATOR. 
———— 


Art. XIV.—Highland Psalmody. 


“Tt is a singular fact, that although the New Testament was trans- 
lated into the Irish so far back as the year 1602, and the Old Testa- 
ment in 1682,a metrical version of the Psalms hes never yet been pre- 
~ for the people; while on the other hand the Highlanders of Scot- 

d, speaking the Gaelic, have had a metrical version for 118 yea! 
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»efore the New Testament was prepared for them in their own dia- 
lect, and 143 before they were in possession of the Gaelic Bible en- 
tire. The contrast is here very singular, the friends of Scotch Gael 
showed themselves possessed of much wisdom in availing themselves 
of the advantage arising from the enthusiastic attachment of that ro- 
mantic people for poetry and tender melody. Soon after the Psalms 
were prepared for them, teachers of sacred music were sent forth over 
aj] the country to instruct the people in singing the Psalms, The 
effect was most rapid and extraordinary. The Highlanders became 
enthusiastic in their love of Gaelic psalmody. The hymns of the 
Druids, venerated for ages, and the wild legends of fairies and moun- 
tain spirits, yielded to the songs of Zion—the holy effusions of the 
ontrite and chastened David supplanted the coronach for the dead 
and wail for the dying. The high enthusiasm of the people was not 
destroyed, but it received a new and holy direction. Indeed it forms 
a new era in the history of our country; when those songs ‘ which 
were first sung on Salem’s towers’ were heard from our glens and 
isles; when the plaintive lay of martyrs so ‘justly dear to every Scot- 
tish heart,’ the ‘ Warbling Measure’ of sweet Dundee and of noble 
Elgin became mountain melodies. These were days of marked re- 
vival. I have heard aged men declare that from the fleet of fishing 
boats along the coasts of Cantyre and Arran, amounting at times to 
several hundreds, might be heard in the breeze of the evening, not 
the warlike music of the bagpipe, which referring to feuds of clans and 
scenes of strife, often engendered bitter and angry feeling, but one 
rapturous burst of sacred melody, and after a solemn pause, coming 
afresh again in full harmonious swell. Mighty was the effect of all 
this in producing social order, honesty, and Christian kindness. I 
cannot withhold from you one anecdote which I lately heard with 
much delight. A mournful band of poor emigrants were expatriated 
their native valley, a few years ago in the north of Scotland, forced 
to leave the glen where their clan and people had resided for genera- 
tions, and to seek a home in the dark and distant woods of America. 
In their melancholy progress towards the sea shore, they came to the 
parish church, where they were wont to worship God, and near to 
which the remains of their fathers were deposited; they entered the 
sacred enclosure—stood on the tombs of their relatives—‘ returned 
and wept, and still returned to weep.” A good old patriarch ad- 
dressed a few words of comfort to them; he took out the Gaelic 
Psalm book from his pocket. ‘Let us sing,’ said he, ‘the 46th Psalm, 
a prayer was offered up to the God of their fathers—their souls were 
refreshed—they proceeded without a murmur or complaint, without 
one expression of resentment or vengeance against the unfeeling chief- 
tain. There is a magic spell in the true simplicity of sacred melody 
and sacred poetry which cannot fail to enchant and command the 
heart; and no hearts on earth are more susceptible of such impres- 
sions than those ofthe Irish. They must, therefore, have the Psalms 
of David in their own language, and in poetry, and set to music sweet 
and simple as their own simplest melodies. The experiment has re- 
mained too long untried. Not one hour longer must be lost; and if 
4 gracious and kind master has been pleased to enable me to con- 


tribute to this most desirable object, I shall feel that I have not lived 
mm vain.” 










































































































































































































































POETRY. 


[From the Lady’s Book.} 


THE DYING WIFE. 


BY DR. 0. H. COSTILL. 


Oh! let them call him quickly, 
For I[ feel that I must die, 

My breath comes up so thickly, 
And clouds are floating nigh. 


1 shall not see to-morrow— 
Lord, may 1 come to thee? 

Thou carest for the sparrow, 
Be merciful to me. 


My husband! art thou near me, 
To glad the heart once more, 
That long has loved thee dearly? 
Its throbs will soon be o’er. 


Tis sudden—and the token 
Is fearful—* dust to dust,” 
But mercy’s voice hath spoken— 
I feel that I may trust. 


But oh! ‘tis hard to leave thee, 
Who loved me long and true, 
To see how parting grieves thee, 
And leave my children too! 


I would not break their slumber, 
Nor have you call them now, 

But kisses without number, 
Press on each little brow. 


And tell them that their mother 
Did pray that they might be, 


Still kind unto each other, 
A blessing dear to thee. 


Thou knowest our little Mary 
Is fragile as she’s fair; 

Oh, shield her from each peril, 
And save her from each snare. 


And little Charley, noble boy! 
I fear for him e’en more, © 
The dangers and the sad alloy 

That life may have in store. 


Thou know’st, my dear, I’ve taught them 
Each morn and eve to bow, _ 

To Him whose mercy bought them— 
Oh! may He bless them now! 


My failing heart would rather, 
Have put away this cup; 
Oh! help me, heavenly Father, 
To give my treasures up: 


For thou hast many mansions 

Free from sorrow and from care— 
My husband and my children 

We will meet together there. 


My dear, my early lover 
I bless thee o'er and o’er— 

Press my hand—’twill soon be over— 
Oh! I can speak no more. 





—< 


Slander. 

How frequently is the honesty and integrity of a man disposed of 
by ashrug! How many good and generous actions have been sunk 
into oblivion by a mysterious and seasonable whisper! Look into 
companies of those whose gentle natures should disarm them, and we 
find no better account.—How large a portion of chastity is sent out 
of the world by distant hints—nodded away and cruelly winked inte 
suspicion, by the envy of those who are past all temptation of it them- 
selves! How often does the reputation of a helpless creature bleed 
by a report—which the party who is at the pains to propagate it 
beholds with much pity and fellow-feeling—that she is heartily sorry 
for it—hopes, indeed, it is not true; however, as Archbishop Tillotson 
wittily observes upon it, is resolved in the mean time to give the 
report her pass, that at least it may have fair play to make its fortune 
in the world—to be believed or not, according to the charity of those 
whose hands it shall fall into! 


a 


To CorresponpEntTs.—While we acknowledge the liberal ft 
vours of correspondents, it is suggested that brevity would promote 
the interest which readers take in their productions. If the length 
of most articles were reduced one half, and the number doubled, it 
would certainly promote the usefulness and stability of the work. 

* Neophitus,”’ “ Quero, and “ A. G,”’ in the next. 
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